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SOME TURN TO BUCHMANISM 
Hubert Herring 
in The Nation 

That the depression has levied a heavy 
economic toll upon the ministers is clear, 
but a more significant and interesting 
question is, What has the depression done 
to the thinking of the minister? What 
happens to the minister when revolution 
breaks out, disrupting traditional eco- 
nomic and social] values, reducing one-third 
of the population of the country to actual 
want, evicting hundreds of thousands from 
their homes, sweeping away savings, and 
stripping from great sections of the popula- 
tion faith in the security of the economic 
system under which they have been reared? 
What happens to the minister whose church 
has been made the handmaiden of the 
capitalistic order when that order shows 
signs of crumbling and of disappearing al- 
together? What happens to the minister 
who believes in the religion he professes 
when the financial security of hisemployers 


The first typical response is to fall back 


upon “‘the eternal verities.” It is the 
traditional escape mechanism of the 
theologian. The definition ot such verities 


is differentiated and determined by the 
discipline of creed and tradition. The 
phrasing will vary, but the intellectual and 
emotional mood of the orthodox Jew, the 
devout Catholic, and the conservative 
Protestant is the same. . . . Millions to- 
day find peace in this retreat from reality, 
and joyfully commit themselves to powers 
dimly felt and implicitly trusted. 

There are other avenues of escape which 
have proved immensely satisfying to large 
numbers of ministers. One of the most 
fascinating of these, from the standpoint of 
the bystander, is that known as the Oxford 
Movement, or more commonly as Buch- 
manism, after its founder and high priest, 
one Frank Buchman. Buchmanism has 
been sweeping this country, Canada and 
England. Its votaries carry its glad tidings 
all over the world. Emerson’s dictum on 
the Church of England, that its cardinal 
tenet is ‘“By taste are ye saved,” applies 
with double force to Buchmanism. Its 
appeal is to the comfortable. Its “house 
parties” are always adorned with at least 
one Lady This or Lord That, at least one 
son of a rubber magnate or daughter of an 
oil king. The best people gather where 
the flag of Buchmanism is raised. There 
are neither intellectual difficulties nor so- 
cial obligations in the Buchman scheme. 
Much is made of sin, of all the neat little 
sins easily sorted and filed. The central 
obsession is sex. The “‘house parties’”’ are 
gorgeous riots of confession. The instinct 
which compels drummers to swap their 
adventures in venery is sublimated, and 


the dapper youth home from college tells 
about the janitor’s daughter, the supposed- 
ly sedate matron reveals that she is not so 
good as she should be. Over these Chris- 
tian bacchanalia broods the explosively 
sunny presence of a leader—Buchman or 
one of his lieutenants—talking affection- 
ately and endlessly about “‘absolute purity, 
honesty, unselfishness, and love.’’? The 
simplest decision of the day—the choice of 
a cereal or the choice of a hat—is subject 
to “guidance.” The Buchmanite bids 
his intellect a joyous farewell and leaves all 
to God. Of care for the plight of the vic- 
tims of the most serious social revolution 
of modern times, there is not a trace. 
WHY I LEAVE THE F. O. R. 
Reinhold Niebuhr 
in The Christian Century 

Historically the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation is an organization ot pacifists, 
born during the war, and holding to the 
Quaker position on war beyond the con- 
fines of the Quaker fellowship. In a sense 
the fellowship has been a kind of Quaker 
conventicle inside of the traditional 
church. Gradually the effort to present a 
Christian testimony against war forced an 
increasingly large number of F. O. R. 
members to oppose the capitalistic social 
system as a breeder of war and injustice. 
As long as they could believe that the in- 
justice of capitalism could be abolished by 
moral suasion there seemed to be no par- 
ticular conflict between their pacifism and 
their socialism. . . 
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In the case of the social struggle which 
is being waged between the privileged and 
the disinherited classes in every western 
nation some of us, at least, know that there 
are possibilities that modern civilization 
will drift into barbarism with the disin- 
tegration of the capitalistic system. We 
believe that not only Fascism but Com- 
munism has the perils of barbarism in it. 
The peril of the latter arises not so much 
from its preaching of violence as from its 
preaching of hatred. Hatred is very blind- 
ing; and those who are blind cannot be good 
enough statesmen to become the instru- 
ments of a new unity amid the complexities 
of western civilization. We would cer- 
tainly have as much sense of responsibility 
toward the avoidance of barbaric civil 
strife as any other intelligent and respons- 
ible person. 

The reason we cannot, in spite of our 
scruples, maintain our connection with the 
majority of the Fellowship is because we 
regard all problems of social morality in 
pragmatic rather than absolute terms. .. . 

We realize that the problem of social 
justice is a pragmatic and even a technical 
one. Modern capitalism breeds injustice 
because of the disproportions of economic 
power which it tolerates and upon which 
it is based. We expect no basic economic — 
justice without a destruction of the present. 
disproportion of power and we do not ex- 
pect the latter without a social struggle. 
Once we have accepted the fact of the 
reality of the social struggle we do not feel 
that we can stop where the middle portion 
of the Fellowship has stopped. We are 
unable to stop there because we can find 
no stable absolute in the shifting situation 
of the social struggle where everything 
must be finally decided in pragmatic 
terms. 

If we should agree with one portion of 
this middle section that we will use non- 
violent coercion in behalf of the disin- 
herited but will discourage any coercion 
which may issue in violence, we feel that 
we would give an undue moral advantage 
to that portion of the community which is 
always using non-violent coercion against 
the disinherited. This is precisely what 
the liberal church is constantly tempted to 
do. It is furthermore usually oblivious 
to the fact that non-violence may be covert 
violence. Children do starve and old 
people freeze to death in the poverty of 
our cities, a poverty for which everyone 
who has more than the bare necessities of 
life must feel some responsibility. . . . 

To make the matter short, the Fellowship 
controversy has revealed that there are 
radical Christians who can no longer ex- 
press themselves in pacifist terms. For 
some of them pacifism was the last rem- 
nant of Christianity in their radicalism. — 
With pacifism dissipated they are inclined 
to disavow their Christian faith or to be 
quiescent about it. Others of us have 
merely discovered the profundity of the — 


Christian faith when we cease to interpret — i 


it in merely moralistic demands. 
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It is a surprise to many people when they learn thal Frank 
Nathan Daniel Buchman, founder of the Buchmanite movement or 
Oxford Group, is not an Oxonian, but an American, a Pennsylvania 
§ clergyman of the Lutheran denomination. In 1909, Mr. Buchman 
“W was in the employ of the Y.M.C.A. He was sent by his organiza- 
@ tion to Pennsylvania Stale College, which was called a “cesspool 

| of sin,” to make a campaign for clean living among the college boys. 
I) He was presumably successful, for he was sent to other colleges. 
‘He claims that the technique of the House Party was revealed to him 
by divine guidance over a period of years during which time he 
HW practiced meditation (a “quiet time” the Buchmanites call it) every 
) day. The first House Party took place in China in 1918. Three 
years later, he conducted his first House Party in Cambridge, Eng- 
| land; and from there the movement spread to colleges and universities 
in England, the United States and Canada. Reporters in the early 
‘® days used to guy him, and in the headlines he was known as “Soul 
W) Surgeon Buchman.” He was once ordered off the Princeton campus 
“% as a bad influence. It was not until 1929 that the Buchmanites 
} changed their name io the Oxford Movement, after the Oxford Move- 
“§) ments led by John Henry Newman and John Wesley. It is not 
“H! known who, but someone sold Mr. Buchman the idea of “‘selling’’ 
religion in the American manner. The change of tactics was so 
‘successful that zt has now become established. The Oxford Move- 
ment remains English in tone, but the methods of putting it across, 
‘ of capturing imposing names, of the mass production of repentant 
‘W sinners, are intrinsically American. 


HAD heard many conflicting reports about 
Buchmanism, or the Oxford Group Move- 
ment (a misleading name!), but, on the whole, 

the commendable things outweighed the nasty 

/ ones. I knew, for instance, of the four absolutes upon 

which the faith was founded: absolute honesty, purity, 

# unselfishness, love. One who is trying to live accord- 

ing to principle in a crumbling world can have only 

# huzzahs for such tenets. I had heard about the 

| business man in Canada, who ‘‘was changed” and re- 

# turned to his government $12,200 of customs evasions. 

I had been told of the good work of Buchmanites 

with prison groups and among the unemployed. 

So, when an invitation came to attend the House 

| Party at Briarcliff, N. Y., my husband and I were glad 

| of the opportunity. Here was a chance to see for our- 
selves. 

We reached Briarcliff on a Tuesday (a Buchman- 

_ ite House Party lasts from six to ten days) just in time 
to dress for dinner. My own modest dinner dress and 
my husband’s dark business suit immediately marked 
us as newcomers, for the Groupers dress formally, the 
theory being, it was revealed to me, that one should 
dress as for a festive occasion when one is doing the 
will of God. ‘To people who attach some importance 
to sleeveless gowns and dinner jackets, I presume this 


- would sound reasonable. 
At dinner, we were seated at a table with several 


A Buchmanite House Party 


Anonymous 


members of the English “team.’’ These young men 
seemed bent on impressing us with what they imagined 
to be the new-world manner of breezy friendliness. 
It became somewhat painful to watch them playing 
host, though we appreciated the missionary zeal which 
actuated them. We learned later that it is the custom 
at House Parties to eat each meal with a different set 
of persons. For a married couple to dine together 
regularly makes them conspicuous and marks them 
as having something wrong with their sex life. We 
made this error, but it saved me, at least, from a 
nervous collapse. 

The first session was held at eight o’clock, and 
promptly at the hour the ballroom, which has a capac- 
ity of 400 persons, was crowded. After a word of 
welcome by the chairman, an elderly woman seated 
near the front of the room arose, gave her name, and 
the reason she had come. As soon as she sat down, 
someone else got up and repeated the formula. It 
had an air of spontaneity, but we were to learn later 
that the leaders responsible for the meetings “get 
guidance” as to which Groupers are to be the early 
speakers at each session. 

One of the things which strikes the stranger is 
the coy custom of calling everyone by his first name. 
The plump and well-dressed matron from Connecticut 
called the prosperous looking gentleman from New 
Jersey “Jack,” though she had never set eyes on him 
before, and he called her “Molly.” 

Later in the evening, when those whom the Holy 
Ghost had designated to speak had fulfilled their mis- 
sion, less prominent persons were moved to arise and 
give testimony. Then we began to get an inkling of 
the sort of thing which “sharing’’ might become. 
However, just before the declarations became too 
spicy, the meeting broke up. 

Hach day’s program was, substantially, the same. 
Immediately after breakfast, a “quiet time’ was held. 
This is the time when one settles himself in a com- 
fortable chair and waits for messages from God 
through the Holy Ghost. These messages concern 
others as often as they concern oneself, and they are 
conveyed to other people as divine commands. When 
the divine wires get crossed and conflict arises, as 
happens not infrequently, the ones concerned, together 
with one or two leaders, go into a huddle and have 
another Quiet Time to decide which guidance was from 
the Holy Ghost and which was not, the most strong 
minded winning out. 

Occasionally, hymns were sung during this period; 
but as memory in hymns differs with denominations, 
sometimes the Methodists sang lustily a stanza or two, 
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sometimes it would be the Presbyterians who knew all 
the words. The Groupers as a rule, however, do not 
depend on music to stir up the channels of divinity 
when they become sluggish. 

After Quiet Time came Bible Class. The minis- 
ter who conducted the class was not exactly an exegete. 
After the second morning, a theological student in my 
hearing labeled it as “too excruciating,” and stayed 
away. 


The Technique of Buchmanism 


It was not until the afternoon that I began to get 
a clear picture of the technique of Buchmanism. For 
it was in the afternoons that the personal contacts and 
heart-to-heart talks were maneuvered. Groupers 
had come from Washington, D. C., New York City, 
England and Scotland, to Briarcliff, and were divided 
into teams. The afternoons were set aside for the 
work which proves a Grouper’s prowess, and enables 
him to add scalps to his belt. 

The magnificent hillside at Briarcliff was as popu- 
lated as an anthill, with strolling couples. To the un- 
initiated observer, it looked as if hundreds of people 
were enjoying the winter landscape. But the in- 
dustry of the ant was present beneath that innocent 
activity. It is at just such a time that a clever 
Grouper will hold you with his glittering eye and call 
upon you to “surrender’’ your life. 
really one’s own sense of unworthiness that convicts 
one, and the Buchmanites know this and work upon 
it. ‘Sin is anything which stands between you and 
God,” you are told. Andif you confess your sins and 
surrender yourself to the will of Ged, you become one 
with God. You discover, however, that the “will of 
God” is synonymous with the technique of Buchman- 
ism. Once you have surrendered, you become a “‘life 
changer’ yourself, and dedicate yourself to go after 
other sinners. And, of course, you become a “sharer.”’ 
“Sharing” is probably the most important step in the 
Buchmanite sequence. It means getting up at meet- 
ing and telling all—baring any “area”’ of your life and 
past to an avid audience. 

Should a Grouper find you too difficult for him, 
he passes on the information he has been able to 
gather about you, directly and indirectly, to another 
member of his team, who takes you over with the hope 
of better luck. Thus, if you should like variety and 
have an iron will and an iron constitution, you could 
observe ten different techniques in as many days; 
though the chances are that by the fourth or fifth day 
your resistance would be worn so thin you’d be ready 
to sign anything. Some of the arguments are stock 
answers used by everyone. If you are too critical, 
you are not “spiritually minded.” If you balk at 
“sharing,” vou are accused of harboring some secret 
sin. If you are skeptical about a perfect stranger’s 
getting “‘guidance”’ through the Holy Ghost concern- 
ing your evening’s activities, you are “‘opposing God’s 
will.” They have slogans, too, originated by Mr. 
Buchman and passed along lovingly by his disciples. 
I remember two: “P. R. A. Y.: Powerful Radiograms 
(will) Always (be) Yours.”’ And “Jesus Christ still 
suits, saves, and satisfies.” 

You must not think from all this that I got ab- 
solutely nothing from my contacts with the Buch- 


I suppose it is . 


manites. At five o’clock every day we had a speaker, 
Canon L. W. Grensted, Oriel professor of philosophy 
of the Christian religion at Oxford, and each day he 
gave us, without emphasizing any particular creed, a 
fresh vision of the magnificent foundation of truth, 
unselfishness, purity and love upon which stands that 
edifice of numberless doors which all who wish may 
enter. Daily, Canon Grensted urged those who heard 
him to use restraint and discretion. Repeatedly, he 
said that “sharing’’ did not mean shoveling out filth 
regardless of whom it might hit. ‘Confession is good 
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for the soul,”’ as the old proverb has it, but that does HI 
not mean letting yourself go in an orgy of exhibition- }} 


ism or satisfying your neighbor’s morbid curiosity 
about your innermost secrets. 


The Buchmanite 


“Quiet Time” is another name for meditation, which |} 
has been an established practice of the ancient Eastern |} 
religions for centuries and which the early Christian }} 
Fathers adopted. Canon Grensted urged the intelli-_ 


gent use of these practices. 
no more responsible for the varying degrees of intelli- 
gence, or unintelligence, among its advocates than is 
any other sect. 


. ‘““The Mugs ’”’ 

The evening session on Wednesday and on sub- 
sequent nights was given over to “sharing.” 
was no censorship, as there had been on the first eve- 
ning. It seemed to me that the most sex-starved 
soul should have become bored with the countless 
repetitions; but apparently it does not work that way 
—the appetite for this sort of thing, once whetted, 
grows insatiable. 
in the case of a group of young high-school boys from 
New Rochelle who called themselves ‘“The Mugs.” 
The first night they appeared these lads told of mis- 
demeanors simply, directly, with sincerity. The 
second night they came back and brought their girl 
friends; this time the tale was repeated with somewhat 
of a flourish and with embellishments. By the third 
night, the girls were clamoring for their share of the 
limelight, and we heard details of desertions, divorces 


and domestic maladjustments. The New York papers — 


There |} 


This was particularly noticeable | 


The Group Movement is |} 


quoted these high-school boys and girls at these | 
“Confessionals,’’ and played up what they said about : 


drinking, staying out late at night, and how the girls © 


drank gin and rolled on the floor. The papers also 
quoted the opinions of certain society debutantes who 
were members of the House Party. “It’s like taking a 
bath,” one said. “‘It’s more fun than cocktail parties,” 
another remarked. Each night The Mugs put on a 
scene for us. 

For me, the climax came on Thursday. It was 
announced that two meetings would be held after Bible 
study: one for young men, another for young women. 
Any normal woman past eighteen should know what 
to expect if she goes to a meeting “For Women Only.” 
I did, yet I comforted myself with the thought that 
the four absolutes would be my shield and buckler. 
One by one the women rose, were asked leading ques- 
tions, had their symptoms interpreted, their sins ana- 
lyzed, and were finally judged by the chairman and 
one or two other Groupers. The number of untried 
sinners decreased, gradually, and though the luncheon 
hour was approaching, it did not come soon enough to 
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é I was, at last, the only one left. The 
(chairman, a woman with a strong and open face, from 
Maryland, pointed her finger at me and said: “Now 
who are you, and why did you come?” 

I thought af unstrained truth be ever best now 
i should be the time to prove it. I took a deep breath 
jand replied: “To the best of my knowledge I am a 
)§) practicing Christian, and have never felt the need of the 
| Oxford Group to sustain me. However, I have heard 
{many conflicting reports about you. Among my new 
wi] friends the two whose judgment I should trust have 
yt decided against the Group while two Groupers of my 
)} acquaintance are very trying persons to know. I felt, 
i" however, that I should not condemn House-Party 
4 technique without experiencing it myself.” 

I have frequently heard of pandemonium break- 
4 ing loose, but this was my first experience with having 
it break over my head. I fled to luncheon. Upon 

i leaving the dining room, I was met by the chairman. 
if There was no escaping, and had there been it would 
{have meant merely a postponed struggle. I had come 
j for experience and I was to have it. For the next 
i} forty-five minutes we sparred. She asked questions 


; which sounded strange in the mouth of a lady, and I 


BELIEVE not only that the First Century 
Christian Fellowship, the so-called ‘Oxford 
Group,” can be of great help to the liberal 
churches, but that, unless a spirit of revival 
‘4 similar to this movement comes to our aid, our church 
i] will cease to have in the future the influence that it 
% has had in the past. I find my reason for this in the 
» present condition of our association, and I believe that 
4 we ought to face this condition frankly. 
q Can any liberal derive much comfort in our posi- 
} tion today, approximately one hundred years after the 
i) formation of our association? Desirable and necessary 
4 as the union between the Universalist and the Uni- 
i) tarian Churches is, can we look upon this joining of 
i forces in any other way than an indication of lack of 
strength? Surely it cannot be said that religious lib- 
» erals are overchurched. 
What is the trouble? To answer this we should 
/ frankly re-examine our sources of strength and weak- 
6 ness. First, it does not lie with our clergy, for it can 
truthfully be said that it is as sincere and intelligent 
| a group of men as can be found in a nychurch. In 
{| proportion to our numbers, our leadership is very 
j high. No, I believe that the fault lies with ourselves, 
4 and in a friendly way I would like to offer my liberal 
readers some thoughts, among which I hope will be 
» found something of help. 
We call ourselves Christians, and we justly resent 
+ it when others try to exclude us from participation in 
1 the Christian fellowship. We acknowledge the leader- 
ship of Jesus in our professions, but deep down have 
we entire confidence in his message? I admit that we 
| have great admiration for the sacrificial life of the his- 
| torical Christ, but in clothing him with humanity did 
} we not unconsciously assume that he was subject to 
the same mistakes as his fellowmen, and hence we in- 
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answered as best I could, or parried with another ques- 
tion, until at last there must be a victory; it could not 
end inadraw. Always, her questions were reinforced 
by the claim that she was speaking for the Holy Ghost. 
Then came the final question. She insisted, with 
divine sanction, upon having an answer toit. I looked 
away and across the room filled with people. Help 
was not in sight. I must win the contest alone or lose 
my self-respect. After a few moments, I turned back 
to the woman and said: “I have just had guidance not 
to answer your question.’ Her eyes dilated; she 
caught her breath. I slipped away. 

I do not go the entire way with the Freudians, 
but certainly there is good common sense in the psy- 
chiatrists’ report, quoted by the Literary Digest, which 
brands Buchmanism as an escape and a refusal on the 
part of its followers to use the intelligence with which 
God has endowed us. Sharing one’s experience with 
others in this public manner, say the psychiatrists, is a 
form of exhibitionism which may lead to a verbal form 
of sex perversion. Buchmanism is a dangerous delu- 
sion, they tell us, because it centers the thought of the 
individual on sin in his own life, leading to morbid in- 
trospection which js always unhealthy. 


The Liberal Church and the Oxford Movement 


F. Alden Shaw 


sist in passing his precepts in review before the tri- 
bunal of our own judgment? Do we not unconsciously 
assume that the position he has taken is impossible 
and impracticable for humanity? We may be followers 
of Christ, but the distance, it seems to me, has become 
very respectable. 

Let us take a few specific examples. As I see it, 
the heart and soul of Christ’s teaching lies in his in- 
sistence on the necessity for the “rebirth.” ‘Except 
as ye be born again,” etc. To some, like Saul of 
Tarsus, a single experience becomes of historical im- 
portance; to others who have what a friend of mine 
calls ““dramatic sins,’ the effect on one can be revolu- 
tionary; to others it may mean simply a correction of 
our course by the spiritual compass—a new emphasis 
rather than a complete change. 

Now I believe that I am right when I say that we 
liberals “fight shy’’ of any such manifestations as a 
rebirth. The word “revival” has unpleasant conno- 
tations for us; we seem to think of it only in terms of 
“Billy Sunday,” the ‘“‘sawdust trail,’”’ ete. In spite of 
the historical evidence of the influence of revival— 
the Crusades, the Friars, John Wesley, the Quakers— 
just why we should choose to limit its association to a 
few whose exhibitionism we deplore is not clear. 
If we do not like the word revival, let us call it renais- 
sance. In the beginning our movement was of this 
nature. However that may be, Christ was explicit in 
his teaching about the necessity for the rebirth, and 
we are not. 

There are many of the precepts of Jesus’ teaching 
that we do not stress, but I should like to pass to the 
idea of the fatherhood of God. We are very definite 
in that respect—‘‘The God in whom we live and move 
and have our being never leaves us day or night, but 
the very nearness and custom of the presence of his 
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being hide him from our heedless heart.” We thus 
acknowledge his presence, but are our ways and 
means adequa e to realize it? It does not seem to me 
that they are. 

How are we to practice the ‘“‘presence” of God? 
By the time-honored methods of prayer and meditation 
followed by good works. Granted that in our church 
the opening service is very beautiful, granted that 
public prayer is also a part of the service, what provi- 
sion do we make to encourage personal and private 
prayer and meditation? How many practice it during 
the week? Are we liberals a unit in our belief in the 
efficacy of prayer? If so, why do our ministers feel 
called upon every so often to explain and justify the 
practice? Since the power to help is the fundamen- 
tal point, the keystone of the arch, we liberals, it seems 
to me, should be as broad-minded in our practice as 
we are in our professions, and examine very closely 
the evidence before we draw our conclusions. Let us 
invite the group to come to our churches, state its 
position, and present its evidence. We shall then be 
in a position to judge whether it has anything to give 
us. 

What does the movement believe that produces 
results and might be helpful to us? Certain funda- 
mental truths that are so universally accepted that, as 
Coleridge says, they have become ‘“‘bedridden’’— 
“nerfect honesty, perfect purity, perfect love, perfect 
unselfishness.”” How do the Group members seek to 
obtain these? By practicing the presence of God? 
They actually believe that “‘he never leaves them 
day or night,’ and furthermore they believe that they 
can maintain contact with him by prayer and obtain 
“guidance” for their thoughts and actions. Each 
day starts with a ‘‘quiet time’’—a practice that needs 
no justification. Whenever the need is felt, God is 
near to lend a helping hand. Our forefathers felt the 
same way, and they felt free to call upon him. It was, 
I believe, the secret of their power to achieve and en- 
dure. 

Another practice is the willingness to come for- 
ward and share any help that may have been received. 


This, of course, was the practice of the early church | 


and is the reason why the modern group is called “The |} 


First Century Christian Fellowship.” 


There are certain other advantages which, al- i|| 


though secondary, yet seem to have a real and vital 
significance. One is the breaking down of denomina- 
tional barriers within the Group. People of all creeds 
seem to associate easily and naturally. It is the first 
time that I, as a religious liberal, have ever felt at ease 
working with older and established religions. It isa jj 
striking evidence of the “unity of the spirit working |} 
in the bonds of peace.” The movement wants to jj 


work within the organization of the churches as they | | 


now stand, and not to establish another sect, and it is 
the testimony of a large number of clergymen of all 
denominations that it can be done, and that it is ac- 
tually giving new life to their fellowship and making 
their relations with other churches more friendly. 

Another by-product is the strong tendency within 
the fellowship to break down the barriers that have 
arisen between individuals. I personally have too 
often formed my opinion of people on the basis of little 
personal traits that may have been the result of birth 
or environment. Frequently churches seem to asso- 
ciate into themselves a certain type of temperament, 
and then proceed to have nothing to do with those 
not similarly constituted. Protestantism has much |}} 
to learn from the Catholic Church. The First Cen- }j 
tury Christian Fellowship has already done much to J} 
overcome this. We are led to see that the things 
which unite us are so much more important than the 
things which divide us. 

I ask my fellow liberals to associate with this 
movement. 
each of our churches a group of eager workers for God’s 
kingdom. They will help our ministers immeasur- 
ably and bring new breath of life to those who have 
been working in the field. Something of the faith and 
hope of early days of our own fellowship will return, 
and instead of feeling “‘that we have fulfilled our 
mission by leavening the other faiths’ we shall have 
a forward-looking vision. 


Must American Youth Stand Still? 


Elizabeth Anne West 


KNOW about the depression. You know about 
the depression. Everybody knows about it. 
But what everybody doesn’t know or doesn’t 
realize is that our youth in the small towns is 
suffering a deadening, leveling blow which is bound to 
wreak its toll in the advent of this younger generation 
to the full responsibilities of American citizens. 

That sounds like an appalling presumption. But 
investigation of any one of numberless towns scattered 
throughout the country today would, I think, confirm 
that statement. Each year high schools are graduat- 
ing seniors who are full of the obstinate hope and 
eager anticipation so delightful in the youth of eight- 
een summers. 

One, two, three years pass, and the majority 
of them are still in the towns—loafing! Often they 
constituted the most adept pupils, the most energetic 
individuals, the best talent in their school. Twelve 


years of education had opened to them the wonder 
book of life with all its gay patterns, its beckoning en- 
chantments, its records of gallant achievements— 
only to have that book snapped shut at the crowning 
point of preparation. In the face of that they re- 
mained optimistic. With unswerving loyalty they 
held to the ideals that four years of high-school awak- 
ening had nurtured in them. A few months’ time 
would tell. New paths would open to them, “paths 
more alluring because their courses would be new, 
untried, and intriguing,’ commencement speakers 
affirmed. Those few months passed. Few ideals can 
linger interminably in hearts that for three years have 
beat to the endless humdrum of empty routine, inac- 
tivity, drabness, bleakness, monotony. Each spring 
the towns harbor a few more disillusioned youths, 
full of possibilities but seemingly of no apparent use 
to a changing world. 


I believe that there will form within } 


‘@) arise. 


“things they would like to do. 
‘} of getting away from “‘this dump”’ as soon as possible 
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Inferiority complexes develop. Discontentments 
The graduates become weak imitations of the 
} people they would like to be, their activities of the 
They nurture the idea 


instead of harboring ideals of worthy, worth-while 
citizenship in their home communities. 
And why are the young people in our small towns 


‘G, so much worse off than the city youth? Because the 
‘) city has its glamor, its places of gay amusement, its 


crowds, its challenge, its possibility of opportunity 
) just around the corner, all of which gives to the young 
, a mob-like sense of chivalrous, dare-devil brotherhood 
that puts a defiant twinkle in their eyes and a march- 
| ing gait in their step. But the small-town graduate 
sees himself isolated, unable even to join in the march- 
ing song of the unemployed. 

Some of our extreme optimists might exclaim, 
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“Ah! Here is the ideal situation. Such democratiza- 
tion breeds equality that works good to all.” But I 
insist that this equality is of the deadening, leveling 
kind which kills initiative and robs our small towns 
of leaders. 

And that is the fact which should write itself in- 
delibly on our minds. The larger burden of responsi- 
bility rests with the middle-aged people of the towns, 
who can really start things and carry them through 
to a finish, men and women who are old enough to 
arouse themselves willfully to a program of sane ac- 
tivity, and young enough to glory in it. 

The woman who can initiate a group of Camp-Fire 
Girls, the man who can head a troop of Boy Scouts, 
people who will shoulder responsibility, people who can 
inspire and lead, people who will venture untried paths 
and think new thoughts with youth, all can fill an ur- 
gent need in small towns today. 


On a Little Street 


Lydia Lion Roberts 


S\HE end of an October day, with the full moon 
#6), ‘vising in the east in a shimmer of gold and the 
sun withdrawing in the west in softened 
és hues of twilight. As I took out my key, I 
@) turned from my doorway for one last glimpse of our 
i) little street lying between the tall trees of the avenue 
and the salt meadow rimmed with blue ocean, its 
pleasant white cottages neatly arranged behind trim 
lawns and decorative hedges. Suddenly, with awak- 
_ ened vision, I looked again at the familiar scene; its 
/ enrichment from the past, the gentle simplicity of the 
) present, and its potentialities for the future became 
fused in one shining moment of understanding. The 
) cause of effort, the reason of man’s long struggle, the 
result of the spirit’s soaring, lay quietly pictured be- 
fore me. 

Children played happily on the sidewalk, hearty 
boyish voices rose and fell in rollicking tempo, a 
mother and her two sons came smiling down the 
street, guardians of a baby girl sitting in her carriage 
like a pink rosebud in its sheath. Dancing flames 
flitted over brown leaves in a driveway as a house- 
holder contentedly tended his bonfire, sending gray 
spirals of smoke mistily upward. A white-haired 
grandmother rocked by an upstairs window, girls 
with arms entwined gave and received interesting con- 
fidences on the steps of a cottage, lights twinkled from 
kitchens where wives and mothers prepared the nightly 
welcome of food for body and spirit of husbands and 
fathers, snatches of music pointed the echoes of gay 
calls and greetings, and laughter rippled back and 
forth on the frosty air. 

There was nothing startling or unusual here; on 
this commonplace street life progressed from birth on- 
ward through sturdy youth to mellow age; here day 
_ and night rounded out the inevitable circle of time. 
In these little houses men and women felt the usual 
emotions known to mankind; suffered, loved, worked, 
dreamed, and waited upon death as the next great ad- 
venture. Why, then, was this street a symbol, why 
was it suddenly different from other streets made of 
wood and stone and builded by the toiling hands of 


man the world over? What poised for a moment, 
glorified in the golden air, before it flitted away on 
shining wing? 

The answer came quietly in the still beauty of 
the afterglow as laughing children, friendly neigh- 
bors, the lighted windows, and the homes set 
sturdily in space and freedom became unified, blended 
into one glowing living picture of peace. Peace, that 
tremendous, vital necessity of human beings, became 
visible in that transcendent moment as the veritable 
essence of something builded not only by hands, but 
by the strength and fineness of human minds and 
hearts working together. In the peace and safety of 
the little street, day by day life unfolded serenely, pro- 
gressed vigorously—and of such is the kingdom of 
heaven. 

Here was haven from filth and devils and degen- 
eration. On this street and others like it in any land, 
love could grow and thrive and unfold its powers; here 
man befriended man, and woman bore children in dig- 
nity and freedom. In such homes as these evil pas- 
sions were restrained, ugly emotions stamped out, and 
night descended not as a cover for crime and fear, but 
as a gentle touch on tired eyelids, a starlit rest for the 
weary. The rattle of war’s bayonet, the stinging, 
tearing shot, the dread tramp of pestilence’s gruesome 
feet, the shrill cry of agony, the sly stealthy terror that 
creeps in the dark and. shadows the light, had no place 
in this scene. Here doors might be opened easily, 
windows thrown up to the sunshine, footsteps pace 
unhurriedly the garden paths of summer or the spark- 
ling snowy trails of winter, children frolic and smile at 
the passerby, and hearts express all the gracious 
warmth of home and hospitality; for here was peace, 
and fear entered not. 

The shining vision, caught for a moment in the 
misty gold and blue of an October twilight, revealed a 
nation made great by its multitude of peaceful little 
streets, and foretold the greatness of any nation builded 
on the sure foundation of that consummation of 
brotherhood, the peace that can work wonders be- 
yond all human understanding. 
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O’NEILL TURNS THEOLOGIAN 


UGENE O’NEILL’S latest work, ‘“Days With- 
out End,” which someone: has said should have 
borrowed for title, “The Road to Rome,”’ marks 

this provocative dramatist’s second attempt to write a 
play about religion. The first was “Dynamo,” in 
which a skeptic, feeling the overmastering need for 
some sort of faith, tried, tragically, to make a god of 
electricity. In “Days Without End” O’Neill returns 
to the theme which quite evidently haunts him—the 
modern man lost in a wilderness of negations; but in 
this case he attempts to solve the problem for his hero 
by showing him won back to the Catholicism of his 
youth. (Incidentally, of course, O’Neill himself was 
born a Catholic.) A thoughtful observer of this 
drama, ignoring its technical experiments entirely, 
will, we think, be struck by two facts. First, that here, 
as in “Dynamo,” the religious problem of the leading 
character is so unduly complicated with sex problems 
that it hardly represents an ordinary variety of re- 
ligious experience; and, second, that you are never 
sure whether O’Neill is merely giving you an individual 
case study, or is implying that the way out for all 
perplexed and aimless modern men is to return to 
Mother Church. Your suspicion is, however, per- 
haps because all O’Neill’s plays have such an impact 
and are put forward so earnestly, that he is proposing a 
more or less general solution. 

Which he is doing makes a considerable difference 
in judging the play. His hero, at fifteen, denied God 
because God permitted his father and mother to die— 
a boy made skeptic by his first clash with the problem 
of evil. He is supposed to go through various torment- 
ing phases of doubt and unbelief and restlessness, until 


at length his wife falls sick. Because he cannot endure 
the thought of living on without her protecting love, 
he ends at the foot of a great crucifix, affirming his re- 
turn to faith. In short, he appears, so far as we see 
him through the play, a rather childish unbeliever 
whose reconversion is motivated entirely by selfish- 
ness. There isin it no true abnegation, no yielding of 
the self to forces larger than the self, no grasp of the 
problem of Evil at all. Certainly as a solution of 
modern spiritual perplexities and bleak negations, 
the case offers a totally insufficient intellectual under- 
standing. It is the picture of a frightened man, 
fleeing to the Cross when he thinks his wife is going to 
die, and after, in some way not too clear to most of us, 
his “skepticism” has led him into a gross unfaithful- 
ness to her. Certainly only people of a similar ar- 
rested religious development will be moved by this 
play to embrace the ancient Mother. 

But, though “Dynamo” and ‘‘Days Without 
End” are O’Neill’s weakest plays, we should not forget 
that no other native dramatist so much as attempts 
such profound themes. Contrast their subject matter 
with that of the movies! O’Neill is breaking ground 
far ahead of his fellow playwrights, and though we 
viewed his play with our stiff Unitarian knees unbent, 
we took off our hat to him. 

Walter Prichard Eaton. 


* Ox 


IF JESUS CAME TO LIVERPOOL 


NCE there was a sermon delivered from a mount. 

If the same preacher came to Christendom 

today, he would be wise to erect his pulpit 

under the open sky again; otherwise he would get his 

friends into trouble. He would find himself, by the 

very act of serving one section of the Christian Church, 

falling under suspicion of other sections, and probably 
being excluded therefrom. 

Look at what is happening in the Anglican Diocese 
of Liverpool. The Bishop, formerly Headmaster of 
Rugby School, has shown unsectarian magnanimity 
during his ten years in the city. The cathedral there 
has taken on something of the character of a university 
of the Christian religion. Ministers from the English 
Free Churches have been invited to preach on occa- 
sion, thus stepping across the Anglican tradition. 
Horror has smouldered in the souls of certain high- 
churchmen. Now it has been blown into flame. Last 
October, Rev. Lawrence Redfern preached in the 
cathedral. Dr. L. P. Jacks preached there several 
times previously. Both of these are nominally Uni- 
tarians. Lord Hugh Cecil is now on the war-path, 
Lord Hugh Cecil, like a character in one of Dr. Jacks’s 
stories of ‘“SSmokeover,” lives in a universe governed 
by the Thirty-Nine Articles. A petition has been sent 
to the Archbishop of York “for the citation of the Lord 
Bishop of Liverpool in respect to certain offences 
against the laws ecclesiastical.” 

The world is tragically divided at present. Sav- 
age antagonisms are playing havoe with secular hopes. 
Never was religion as a uniting power more desperately 
needed. At such a time the die-hard, ecclesiastical 
conservatism of Lord Hugh Cecil and others makes 
its demonstration. The bounds of God’s Own Church 
—so the high-churchmen feel—has been profaned by 
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theological turpitude. We have read Mr. Redfern’s 
(sermon. It was a particularly fine Christian utter- 
j ance. The stones of Liverpool Cathedral must have 
rejoiced to hear it. The congregation must have been 
“4 Inspired by the personal truth of it. ‘‘When the 
Word became flesh in Galilee long ago,” said Mr. Red- 
fern, “it was this same flesh that it entered, these 
i same numberless handicaps and restrictions of the 
i flesh it assumed. And yet, there it found its oppor- 
\ tunity for beauty and richness of living. . . . Deep 
( down in everything God will lodge his own spirit. 
Behind everything, God will implant himself. And 
'} in that confidence, you may step out with courage.” 
\) Such is the “erroneous and strange doctrine’ to be 
‘§ banished from Liverpool Cathedral. 

MI Let us not think that the protest of Lord Hugh 
4 Cecil is something peculiar to England. The anach- 
( ronistic arrogance of some English churchmen can 
‘9 be met any day in a few American Kpiscopalians. 
‘t) The editor of The Churchman recently remarked that 
wf there are Episcopalians who remind one of a certain 
‘9, Boston dame. She divided the human family into 
iw two classes: ““A. Bostonians; B. New Yorkers, and 
di} that sort of people.”” Wemake a sympathetic gesture 
@ towards our gallant Episcopalian contemporary by 
saying that we have met a few Unitarians of the same 
spirit. The best comment on the Liverpool incident 
cannot be made by us. It has been made already in 
England by an Anglican pen in the pages of The 
Modern Churchman: ‘We are sure that in issuing 
_ their invitation to a distinguished Christian preacher, 
the Liverpool Cathedral authorities did one of those 
© courageous things which ought to be done, but which 
© so few of us have the courage to do. The distinction 
8; between Unitarian and Trinitarian is rapidly becoming 
a distinetion of the past, and a higher synthesis of 
# theological thinking is being reached in which both 
7) Unitarian and Trinitarian will be able to unite in 
| Christian Faith and Fellowship. Meanwhile eccle- 
| siastical protests which are unaware of this theologi- 
| cal development are as inept as they are uncharitable.” 
/ Vivian T. Pomeroy. 


a 
NEW YEARS AROUND FIFTY 


ERIODS of disillusionment come to all of us. 
They come more often to some than to others 
and at different ages for different people. They 
| are pretty certain to come to all of us around the time 
) when we have lived half a century. We wake up sud- 
denly to the fact that two-thirds of life is gone. We 
realize how few of youth’s ambitions have been 
| achieved. We are pretty certain that the lifetime 
) dream of the cottage in the country for our old age, or 
| the book we were going to write, will never be real- 
| ized. It becomes more and more difficult to bolster 
ourselves up with plans for the worth-while things we 
are still going to do. 
| Around the first of the year it is the customary 
time for taking inventory. ‘This practice is essential 
to the conduct of business. It is equally essential in 
conducting the business of life. We should all do it. 
| But anyone who has been running a business for fifty 
years ought by then to know something about it and 
should be able to take a really accurate inventory. 
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Then, if ever, we know something of our limitations 
and our capacities. We know where it is easiest to fail 
and surest to achieve. 

Disillusioned though we may be, the poorest and 
weakest of us still has something worth contributing 
to the common good. The strongest and best of us 
could contribute much more if we were willing to try. 
Along with the tear and the sigh for the things that 
might have been and the things that will never be, let 
there be a determination for the service, small or 
great, we may yet render. 

Percy W. Gardner. 


THE FEAR OF A DICTATORSHIP 


HE apprehension felt in many quarters that the 
‘Ap emergency powers conferred upon the President 
are rapidly committing the United States to a 
dictatorship seems upon a scrutiny of the President’s 
methods quite unfounded. 

Before determining any policy the President is 
broadly heralded as holding consultation with some 
professor who has expressed a positive opinion as to the 
value of that policy. Opponents of that policy suffer 
immediately extreme fear and resentment. ‘They 
overlook the fact that previous to his determination 
to try that given policy he has conferred with other 
professors who are exponents of the opposing policies. 
The opponents also overlook the frequently demon- 
strated fact that repeatedly, after the lapse of a couple 
of weeks, if the new policy does not adequately fit the 
emergency, the President, with no evident embarrass- 
ment, discards a policy already adopted, orders the 
trial of its opposite or a third which promises to avoid 
the pitfalls of the other two, yet points towards suc- 
cess. 

Two important facts should be noted to assure the 
timid that we are not headed towards an arbitrary 
dictatorship. First, in Congress we have representa- 
tives of every sort of policy, the values of which are 
more competently expounded by the professors who 
are avowed exponents of the policy in question than 
the Congressmen who favor it. These policies are 
succinctly put before the President, and the delay of 
oratory and filibustering is avoided. 

By the President’s method the process of trial 
and error to determine what will be most valuable 
is telescoped into a minimum time, and all the poli- 
cies demanded by various sections of the country 
and by sundry blocs in Congress have had their 
innings. 

The second fact that is reassuring is that the 
academic exponents of the various policies recom- 
mended consulted by the President are obviously men 
who have no special interests to promote. They have 
not received their positions through the influence and 
money of groups that had special economic interests 
at stake, as is so often the case with members ot Con- 
gress. No President has ever had the counsel of so 
many disinterested, competent and impartial searchers 
after truth. By this method the representative govern- 
ment of a democracy’ is feeling its way out of the 
morass, and no shadow of pending dictatorship is a 
menace. 

Walter F. Greenman. 
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The Group Movement 


The Oxford Group Movement. By 


Herbert Hensley Hensen, Lord Bishop of 


Durha}. New York: Tne Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 82 pp. $1.00. 

This is a reprint, with an introduction 
added, of the first two parts of Bishop Hen- 
sen’s 1932 Visitation Charge to his dio- 
cese. The Bishop attempts to evaluate 
the religious movement started some years 
ago by Rev. Frank Buchman. He admits 
that ‘‘many individuals have been brought 
to repentance and change of life’”’ by their 
association with it, but goes on to say “‘we 
can never argue from his (the Holy Spirit’s) 
achievements to the character of the in- 
struments he deigns to use.’”’ The long- 
range judgment of the Bishop is unfavor- 
able on many grounds: the Movement ig- 
nores the demands of the intellect in re- 
ligion; it is too closely bound to the moods 
and claims of adolescence (“‘religion ... . 
is not quite so cheerful a matter as these 
gay, almost uproarious teams of missioning 
Groupists affirm’’); and it has too meager 
and limited a conception of Christianity. 
““‘Sharing,’’’ he says, “‘as a private confes- 
sion is good, but as public ‘witness’ is 
dangerous. Such frequent parade of sins, 
which are sometimes grave and gross, may 
have the effect .... of lowering the 
moral standard, and creating in the mind 
a tolerance of moral failure. What you 
talk about without embarrassment, you do 
not feel very deeply.”’ The ‘“guidance’’ 
postulated by the Groupists is detailed and 
direct beyond reasonable Christian expec- 
tation. And, finally, the “loyalty” is too 
directly to the Group, and to that Inner 
Group ‘over which Dr. Buchman himself 
presides, and whose decisions are final. 
Groupism is thus a closed system, as close- 
knit and dominating as that of the Jesuits.” 

These are serious criticisms and should 
certainly serve as warnings of dangerous 
tendencies. Further, having read A. J. 
Russell’s “For Sinners Only,’ and Rev. 
Geoffrey Allen’s ‘““He That Cometh,” this 
reviewer agrees heartily with the Bishop’s 
caustic references to the Movement’s un- 
fortunate “attitude of . arrogant 
superiority towards all who dissent from 
its claims or disapprove its methods.”’ 
Inevitably irritating to outsiders is the 
suggestion that those who criticize are 
afraid to contess their sins, and the intima- 
tion that all men need to be reborn in the 
particular Oxford-Group way. 

However, the Bishop’s fears that the 
Movement will become another sect are not 
convincing. It is difficult to visyalize 
the Groups, numbering so many clergymen 
among their leaders, as trying to take the 
place of the Church. The Bishop himself 
writes: “Sympathetic observers of the 


Oxford Groups have noted that its best 
results are in those who, having come under 
its influence, have come out of it. Nor is 
this surprising for, however effective the 
Movement may be as a method of evan- 
gelization, it appears to lack all qualifica- 
tions for the pastorate of souls.” It would 
seem reasonable, then, to suggest that it is 
as a ‘‘method of evangelization” that the 
Movement should be judged. More than 
that it is clearly not qualified to be, and 
need not as yet be accused of trying to be. 

All may take to heart the Bishop’s warn- 
ing that the popularity of the Groups re- 
veals serious lacks in our church life. 
Among all “‘personal religion needs to be 
strengthened and deepened by becoming 
more disciplined.”” ‘‘We need a far more 
worthy realization of the practical im- 
plications of the Christian discipleship’’; 
and “‘we need desperately the recovery of 
spiritual fellowship.” 

Frank O. Holmes. 
oK * 

What Is the Oxford Group? By the 
Layman with a Notebook. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 132 pp. $1.25. 

This httle book is written by an English 
layman, who writes comprehensively, 
clearly and enthusiastically about the Ox- 
ford Group Movement. He describes the 
fundamental beliefs—-the absolutes—and 
the systematic technique of the Move- 
ment, with such sympathy and accuracy 
that the reader cannot doubt of the in- 
creased sense of power and of certainty that 
its adherents experience. He may wonder 
if it would not have a greater appeal if it 
were not so strictly limited to the concepts 
of the most orthodox Christian theology— 
and it its technique were not so mechani- 
cally perfect. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 
1 ES 
WHITHER ASIA? 

Whither Asia? By Kenneth Saunders. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 221 
pp. $2.00. 

“Whither Asia” interestingly charac- 
terizes the lifework of three Asiatic 
leaders: Gandhi, the Hindu mystic of 
India: Hu Shih, the rationalistic humanist 
of China and champion of Western civi- 
lization; and Kagawa, the Presbyterian 
Christian Socialist, trade-unionist and 
leader of the ‘‘Kingdom of God Move- 
ment.” The introduction is long and two- 
thirds of the book is devoted to Kagawa. 

Each of the leaders is well grounded in 
his native religious teachings. Hu Shih 
is an authority in the field of Chinese 
classics and father of the “‘Chinese Liter- 
ary Renaissance,” although the author 
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seems to lack sympathetic understanding 
of his aims. Hach of the men character- 
ized was educated at a Western Univer- 
sity, is a pacifist and is blending East and 
West in his efforts to lead his compatriots 
to knowledge and ideals of a new day. 

Kagawa is quoted as stating regarding 
Japanese militarists, that they “believe 
that when Japan has Manchuria we have 
some tood, some coal and some iron, and 
we can hold the world at bay in the ‘next 
war’ for some years.” At the same time 
he is quoted as saying that in Japan there 
are forty-six and a half million acres of 
unused mountain slopes such as are util- 
ized in Hurope. 

Clara Cook Helvie. 


BISHOP LAWRENCE 


A Harvest of Happy Years. Addresses 
on the fortieth anniversary of the consecration 
of Bishop William Lawrence. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 74 pp. $1.00. 

A little book of ninety pages, packed full 
of friendship and gratitude by Endicott 
Peabody, Ellen F. Pendleton, Abbott 
Lawrence Lowell, William F. Morgan, 
and Bishop James DeWolf Perry, for the 
amazing success of Bishop Lawrence in 
raising great endowments for the institu- 
tions and funds which the speakers repre- 
sented, and paying tribute to the untiring 
devotion, catholicity of spirit, convincing 
personality and invincible faith which 
made this possible. 

Its chief interest, however, is found in 
the Bishop’s own self-revealing address at 
the end. Here we have the man in his 
eighty-fourth year looking back over his 
forty years as Bishop, and around upon 
the perplexing world today, and then voic- 
ing the call of the Spirit to the younger 
generation, for ‘moral courage; a capacity 
in man to hold true to his deepest convic- 
tions, and say ‘Here stand I, I can do none 
other.’ ” Of education, he says: “My 
interest has been that through it (the higher 
education) young men and women might 
be more open-minded and intelligent seek- 
ers of the truth, and would then be more 
likely to find their way to Christ, the 
Truth.’ Some might call this heresy, but 
the Bishop calls it faith. ‘‘Life is more and 
more a venture,” he says, ‘‘and the secret 
ot that venture is that I am living; that I 
have spiritual forces within me as well as a 
material body; that I have power to will 
and to do; that I am a man. And fur- 
ther, that the marvelous universe has also — 
spiritual forces in and through it; that he 
whom we call God, and worship as our 
Heavenly Father, who holds in himself all 
purity, love, truth, has given me a touch 
of his spirit.” The Bishop does not claim 
to prove this. “I know it by faith,” he 
says, “tested by experience.” He finds 
in Jesus the glory and the beauty of the 
Father revealed. Following him in daily 
life, companionship with God, prayer, 
brotherhood in the church, is a part of it. 
But the real thing is that life has a meaning, 


# usually felicitous religious play. 
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an aim and a source of power untold.” 


i In one breath it is faith in God in whom is 


“love, justice and truth.” In the next 
breath it is consecration to Jesus in which 


) he finds “supreme satisfaction, joy, and 


support of life.’ It is not theology but 
simply religion and life, and so ends the 
address: “In perfect faith one may live on 
toward the setting of the sun, tranquil, 
and in perfect serenity.” 

Does anyone miss at the last the note of 
adventure voiced at the beginning of his 
address? Read then his own words: 
“Faith and Truth are living, and their in- 
terpretation ever changing. . . . Honesty 
of thought, love of truth, are essential to 
spiritual strength and character.” 

Christopher R. Eliot. 


* * 


|THE BELLS OF THE MADONNA 


The Bells of the Madonna. A play in 
three scenes. By Belle R. Laverack. Bos- 
ton: The Beacon Press, Inc. 55 pp. $1.25. 

“The Bells of the Madonna” is an un- 
It is sup- 
posedly recommended for Little Theater 


¥) groups, but the person who comes to mind 


as the most understanding producer and 
one who could do it full justice is Max 
Reinhardt in Germany. A setting of 
which the detail is less than perfect tech- 


) nically and esthetically, a cast not chosen 


with real insight, would be unworthy of this 


| lovely fantasy. 


From the literary point of view the play 


| has almost none of the artificial and stilted 


quality which makes the modern “‘religious 
pageant” as a rule so grotesque. It is 


| unfortunate that the music is inferior to the 


| Great Lives series. 


play. When there is so much beautiful 
material to draw from authentic medieval 
sources it seems a pity not to have made 


| use of it. However, it is to be hoped that the 


book will give delight to many readers, aside 


| from any thought of production as a play. 


Anna Y. Fenn. 
of 
QUEEN VICTORIA 
By Arthur Ponsonby. 
New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 141 pp. $.75. 
In the delightfully catholic list of “Great 


Queen Victoria. 


Lives,” this biography of the most fasci- 


| chronological events. 
! sents is full of vitality and—in spite of 


| nating monarch of modern times must 


take highrank. It successfully compresses 


| a long and crowded life into 141 pages by 


dealing with character rather than with 
The figure it pre- 


legend—-charm. 

Victoria was surely the most essentially 
genuine person who ever held public office. 
Emotional, not intellectual, impulsive, 
obstinate, warm-hearted, full of what is 


‘ambiguously known as common sense, 


instinctively conservative, she was every 
inch a woman, even as she was every inch 
a queen. “This mad, wicked folly of 
‘Women’s Rights’ with all its attendant 


horrors on which her poor feeble sex is 


bent, forgetting every sense of womanly 
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feeling and propriety’ Thus Victoria; 
but at the same time she was vigorously 
carrying out her theories as to the preroga- 
tives of a reigning sovereign—theories 
which led to her exercising an influence 
on the domestic and especially the foreign 
policies of England which historians are 
only recently beginning to realize. 

The biography is well written and suc- 
ceeds in being both impartial and sympa- 
thetic. 

Frances P. Fritchman. 


GEORGE ELIOT 


George Eliot. By Anne Fremantle. 
Great Lives series. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 144 pp. $.75 

This life of George Eliot is a study of an 
unusual woman, told in an intimately free 
way. The general tone of the biography 
is, however, a bit ‘“‘gossipy”’ in that it deals 
at some length with the possibilities of a 
secret affair with Chapman, of love unre- 
ciprocated by Herbert Spencer, and of re- 
gret on the part of George Eliot concerning 
her relationship with George Henry Lewes. 
The author’s theory is that George Eliot 
sought to atone for her sins, especially her 
supposed sin with relation to Lewes, by in- 
flicting punishment upon her heroines in 
the novels. Yet, the author refutes this 
point when she says that George Eliot 
“thought her union ethically justified.” 
Surely a woman of George Eliot’s mentality 
would not have regretted a relationship 
which seems to have had so much of value 
and satisfaction in it. Furthermore, we 
cannot imagine George Eliot’s being over- 
joyed about her marriage to Cross because 
“he made an honest woman of her.” But 
what other conclusion could a biographer 
come to who believes that Eliot “let her 
sense of sin darken her life and writings, 
she admitted herself to be ‘a luxurious per- 
son with an uneasy conscience,’ but in the 
best moments of her life, her intuitive 
good sense and natural appetites triumphed 
over that middle-class intellect of hers?” 

Margaret Y. Adams. 


* * 


THROUGH WOMEN’S EYES 


America through Women’s Eyes. 
Edited by Mary R. Beard. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $3.50. 

This is a delightful and inspiring book. 
The editor says that historians ‘usually 
frame their narratives and social patterns 
as if there were but one world, the ‘man’s 
world,’ shaped by military leaders, poli- 
ticians and business adventurers.” Yet 
women have all along taken an important 
part in continuing and protecting life and 
culture, and in shaping the institutions of 
society towards these ends. ‘T‘he book aims 
“to illustrate, if in a fragmentary way, the 
share of women in the development of 


American society—their activity, their 
thought about their labor, and their 
thought about the history they have 


helped to make or have observed in the 
making.” 
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Mrs. Beard has combed the files of old 
newspapers, and looked up diaries and 
letters of the early days, and has brought 
together a mass of valuable material, 
showing the important part that women 
have played in this country, from their 
share in the opening up of the wilderness to 
their work in the world war and for world 
peace. Even in the very early times, we 
find women managing great estates and 
plantations, conducting large business 
transactions, and commenting wisely and 
shrewdly upon public aifairs. We see 
them counseling statesmen, helping to 
develop industry, promoting various social 
movements, good and bad, struggling for 
their own rights and those of others, and 
trying to safeguard the real values of life 
and culture, even under most adverse 
conditions. 

We make acquaintance with many re- 
markable women of whom we had never 
heard, and renew our remembrance of 
others. So far as possible, the women are 
allowed to tell their own stories. The book 
is a treasury of information, and the edi- 
tor’s keen comments add to its value. 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 


* * 


ANIMAL STORIES 
Zorra. By Vance Joseph Hoyt. Illus- 
trated with photographs. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee and Shepard Company. $1.50. 


Pepper. By Hugh King Harris.  II- 
lustrated by Griswold Tyng. Boston: Lo- 
throp, Lee and Shepard Company. $1.50. 


These are two unusually good animal 
stories which should appeal to adults and 
children. 

“Zorra,’ the biography of a gray fox 
adopted by the author when little larger 
than a mouse and reared as a house pet 
together with a companionable raccoon, 
is a naturalist’s careful study of the growth 
and development of a mischievous and 
friendly wild creature, presented without 
rationalization but with sympathy. 

““Pepper,”’ a fox terrier’s experiences told 
by himself, giving his reflections upon 
patrons, surroundings and canine friends, 
while founded upon facts, is obviously an 
interpretation by the author. It is a 
story that would melt the frigidity of the 
most indifferent reader. It is a dog’s story 
of philosophy. There is not a dull page in 
the book and its temper and art are those 
of the best animal stories. 

Clara Cook Felvie. 


TABLOID REVIEW 


Celia’s Choice. By Hdith Vezolles 
Davis. Boston: Lothrop, Lee and Shepard 
Company. $1.50. 


The only redeeming element in this story 
for adolescent girls is the information, 
which is woven into the plot, on the sub- 
ject of ceramics. The book is not well 
written, the motivation is confused, and 
materialistic snobbery of the crudest sort 
penetrates it from beginning to end. 

Anna Y. Fenn. 
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THE WORLD TODAY: Church Union in Canada 


Ory’ HURCH Union in Canada was inevitable. 
W VAy)| ‘The question was not whether, but when 
Ql > 4, . . 

% AYN] and among whom. The culmination 
Sor} came in 1925 when Methodists, Congrega- 


tionalists and seventy per cent of the Presbyterians 
formed the United Church of Canada. Bitter opposi- 
tion served only to crystallize the movement and 
help to make its meaning clear. The questions were 
searching. What do you mean by calling yourselves 
‘national’? Will you be setting up a State Church? 

And is your true purpose to federate existing 
churches, or to establish a new church altogether— 
just one more denomination? How will you hold the 
loyalty of your members when, by this act of union, 
you have abandoned your sacred traditions, shattered 
your theologies, and betrayed your doctrines? 

The first eight years have not decisively answered 
all of these questions, but the report of the Institute 
of Social and Religious Research*isilluminating. It is 
written by Claris Edwin Silcox, who spent two years 
upon it. The history of the movement toward union, 
the survey of conditions in Canada, and the “‘attempt 
at evaluation” fill a generous volume; and good read- 
ing it is from start to finish. 

Geography threw down an unprecedented chal- 
lenge to the northern pioneers. Canada has an area 
greater than that of the United States, but a popula- 
tion only a little above ten millions. The mileage of 
her railways is almost equal to our own, but with the 
smallest population per mile of any country in the 
world. 

Reviewing the whole field, Mr. Silcox finds that 
theological differences were for the most part foreign 
goods to Canada, imported from England and the 
United States. Except for the Baptists, there has 
been a definite tendency among the churches to inte- 
erate their forces, recognizing theologica! controversy 
as alien and of little concern to Canadian life. Heresy 
trials are virtually unknown among them. Ministers 
and laymen are alike neither radical nor conservative, 
but in the true sense liberal. 

The spirit of unity was abroad, waiting only some 
incidence for its expression in organic form. ‘Two 
forces soon came into operation: (a) the suggestion of 
a state church, which would of course, be the Church 
of England adapted to conditions in Canada, and 
(b) the highly organized system of Roman Catholicism, 
dominant along the banks of the St. Lawrence, and 
holding forty per cent of the population of Canada. 

The picture is complete. The Methodists, Con- 
gregationalists, and most of the Presbyterians found 
themselves working in ever closer harmony to sustain 
scattered missions, to defeat the “Clergy Reserves,”’ 
and to save Protestantism’ in the presence of “the 
power and solidarity of the Roman Church.” Little 
wonder in view of these conditions that the inspired 


“Church Union in Canada. Its Causes and Consequences. 
By Claris Edwin Sileox. New York: New York Institute ot 
Social and Religious Research. 493 pp. $3.00. 


words of George Monroe Grant have been often re- 
vived since their first utterance at Montreal in 1874: 


God will give us the Church of the future... . 
To this church Episcopacy shall contribute her comely 
order, her faith and loving conservatism; and Metho- 
dism impart her enthusiasm, her zeal for missions, and 
her ready adaptiveness to the necessities of the country; 
the Baptist shall give his full testimony to the sacred 
rights of the individual; the Congregationalist his to the 
freedom and independency of the congregation; and 
Presbyterianism shall come in her massive well-knit 
strength. 


In 1902 the movement toward unity entered its 
final phase, and swept on until 1925, when the deciding 
vote was taken. The total membership of the new 
church was estimated to be 609,729. There were of 
the Congregationalists 12,586, of the Methodists 
384,845 and of the Presbyterians 213,298. The dis- 
senting Presbyterians numbered 154,243. 

The “‘non-concurring”’ Presbyterians were largely 
of Scottish origin, and brought with them the seeds 
of controversy sown in the church-union battle which 
had long been raging in the home country. Their ar- 
guments against union were (1) nature herself indi- 
cates that a high stage of culture necessitates differen- 
tiation of species, (2) history teaches that all efforts 
to control conscience tend to destroy the spirit, (3) 
the scriptures never taught organic unity, but spiri- 
tual union only, (4) the courts of the law are reluctant 
to permit the merger of trust funds, thus demonstrat- — 
ing that even in law the forming of such organic 
unions would be frowned upon. The basic fear seems 


to have been that the United Church would seek the © | 


power and repeat the evils attributed to the Roman 
Church. 

After eight years the voice of dissent seems to 
have reduced in volume. The United Church of 
Canada has gained remarkably in strength, its num- — 
bers are increasing, and there is no evidence of lost — 
loyalty. Its inclusiveness is best set forth by the 
caustic comment of lingering critics: “It admits any- — 
body to membership.” “It emphasizes no doctrinal 
test of any kind.” “Tt has no consistent theology.” — 
And its friends add that it has achieved a new sense 
of worship, has already produced a new Hymnary of ~ 
surpassing merit, and has just published a new “Book ~ 
of Orders’’ which promises equally well. It is rapidly 
improving the strength, resources and equipment of its 
ministers, is already looking toward better architecture — 
and more adequate equipment. 

The term “national” is to be understood in the 
sense of nation-wide. It means that the church pro- 
poses to extend its services to every corner of the great 
dominion. This, we may conclude, is the true evi- 
dence of success, not that the venture has perfected 
an organism, or surmounted a material difficulty, but 
that it has made a spiritual discovery. Mr. Sileox 
believes that “it has begun to grow a new and modern 
soul to meet the needs of a modern age.” 

; Lyman V. Rutledge. 
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; IN PRAISE OF DR. DOUGLAS 

‘¢ To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
|__I was surprised to read the editorial by 
+ Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy, ‘“‘Another Mag- 
/ nificent Obsession,’’ which appeared in 
») The Register of November 16, 1933, and 
the letter by Mr. Bailey of Casper, Wyom- 
| ing, in The Register of December 28, 1933. 
_ Is it customary for a minister to malign 
a member of his profession? 

I feel that the writers of these should 
© know that Dr. Douglas has been an active 
© minister for thirty years in several of our 
i large cities, also in Montreal, Canada. 

a He has gained by his faithful service and 
st efficiency thousands of ardent admirers 


| 


§ 
8 
i 
h 
i 


= 


‘§) example of the Golden Rule. 

j He is now bringing into multitudinous 
‘lives inspiration, help, and exceptionally 
ik ideals for every-day living, by his 


‘Bi and devoted followers, who have found him 
“a man of a rare sympathetic nature, ex- 
| ceptional mental ability, keen under- 
fi standing, magnetic personality and a living 
0) books and magazine articles. 

| The writers will not detract one whit 
‘from Dr. Douglas’s name and fame, as his 
fineness of character, splendid ministerial 
1) work, and tremendous success in the world 


| of letters cannot and will not be dimmed 
_ by any calumniation. 


3 


Annie Louise Bird. 
Retired school teacher of forty-three 
years’ experience, also a Unitarian. 
Walpole, Mass. 


* * 


APPRECIATION OF MR. HUDSON 


«| To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

J The First Parish in Dorchester, Mass., 
4) celebrated November 12, 1933, the eight- 
‘) ieth birthday of its beloved minister, Rev. 
{| Adelbert Lathrop Hudson. A layman 
S| preached. Following the meeting there 
* was an informal reception. Gifts were 
6) made to Mr. and Mrs. Hudson, heart-felt 
7) congratulations were extended, and the 
earnest wish of the parish was expressed 
| that Mr. Hudson may long continue his de- 
| voted and able service. 

Before entering the ministry, Mr. Hud- 
1) son was a successful lawyer. He was one 
| of the founders of the Unitarian church in 
)| Sioux City, Iowa, and served on its board 
of trustees for seven years. When he 
entered the ministry he took charge for a 
while of the church in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
| organized by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot. Then 
i for three years he was the minister of the 
| Unitarian church in Buffalo, N. Y. Thence 
) he removed to Channing Church, Newton, 
\ Mass., where he served for a little less than 
\ a decade. Next he became the minister 
1 of the First Church in Quincy, Mass., 
' where he was the leader in many civic as 
) well as parish enterprises during the 
| troubled years between 1912 and 1920. 


Letters to the Editor 
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He took charge of the First Church in 
Dorchester in 1921. 

A scholar, a clear thinker, a public 
speaker of distinguished ability as well as a 
very able preacher, withal a modest and 


self-effacing Christian gentleman, Mr. 
Hudson is the kind of devoted minister 
whom the whole Unitarian fellowship de- 
lights to believe is typical of our best 
traditions. Happily the story of his la- 
bors is not completed. 

To find a man eighty years of age in his 
study every morning before seven o’clock, 
working without interruption until noon, 
then starting out on a round of parish calls 
and meetings, and in the evenings often 
filling speaking engagements, is certainly 
exceptional. But it is to be remembered 
that it is by no means unprecedented. 
Gladstone was long over eighty before he 
laid down his administrative work. Presi- 
dent von Hindenberg, who has breasted 
many a political storm, is over eighty. 
Mr. Justice Holmes a while ago retired 
from the Supreme Bench at the age of 
ninety-two. Chauncey Depew was at his 
desk daily until he was in the late nineties. 
Such a list of men continuing in full ac- 
tivity after fourscore years and ten could 
be long extended. 

We are happy to think of Mr. Hudson 
carrying on his labors with his usual vigor 
and zeal, ability and devotion. How many 
of his colleagues can match his patience, 
industry, optimism and abiding faith? 
Our fellowship thanks him for all that he 
is and all that he has done. Most heartily 
we congratulate him and his church. 

Louis C. Cornish. 

Boston, Mass. 

* * 


CHAUTAUQUA 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Mrs. Lupton and I spent most of this 
past summer at Chautauqua. 

Chautauqua in the minds of many 
people who have not visited it of late is 
either a glorified camp meeting or a sort of 
Coney Island with a college education. 

How the Coney Island impression arose 
is difficult to say. But the camp-meeting 
idea doubtless comes from a memory of 
the old days when Sunday was observed 
with Puritanical rigidity. But that day is 
past. There is now Sunday golf and 
Sunday bathing and boating. 

Of course some orthodox teaching is 
heard here and there, but very little. 
Most of the religious leaders who come to 
Chautauqua are decidedly of liberal lean- 
ings. Classes in various phases of religious 
thought are conducted by Miss Georgia 
Chamberlin, Dr. Lynn Harold Hough, 
David Sonquist, professor of philosophy 
and religion at Shurtleff College. On the 
summer program this past year there were 


such outstanding liberal speakers as Dr. 
John Ray Ewers, of Pittsburgh, Bishop 
Rogers and Dr. Miles Krumbine of Cleve- 
land. 

Almost every hour—morning, noon and 
night—one can find many other cultural 
interests. Actors of Cleveland Play House, 
which Kenneth MacGowan calls America’s 
outstanding local theater, gave five plays 
this past season. There also have been ex- 
cellent speakers—for example, James Mac- 
Donald of the Foreign Policy Association, 
Dame Rachel Crowdy, Zona Gale, Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Norman 
Thomas. 

Chautauqua has become a summer 
musical center of note. In the height of 
the season one hears the splendid symphony 
orchestra under the direction of Albert 
Stoessel of the New York Oratorio Society; 
then there is Ernest Hutcheson, the pian- 
ist; George Barrere, the famous flutist; 
Horatio Connell, the teacher of singing. 

The Universalists and Unitarians have 
their headquarters in the very center of 
Chautauqua activities. During the past 
summer, Rey. and Mrs. John Foglesong, 
of the Universalist church in Providence, 
R. I., were hosts. On Sunday mornings 
religious services were held with an aver- 
age attendance of seventy-three. 

Generous recognition was given to the 
Universalists and Unitarians by the officers 
of Chautauqua. Mr. Foglesong spoke 
in the amphitheater early in the season. I 
was invited to speak at the evening lake 
service at the College Club and to the 
graduation class of the Library School. I 
also gave a review of “‘God’s Gold”’ before 
the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle. Mr. Bestor, president of Chautau- 
qua, and Mrs. Bestor were more than cor- 
dial to the Foglesongs and to Mrs. Lupton 
and myself. 

Do Universalists and Unitarians realize 
the importance of maintaining these head- 
quarters at Chautauqua? Hundreds of 
Chautauquans are emerging from ortho- 
doxy. The change to liberalism will be 
much easier if they have before them a 
visual representation of what Universal- 
ists and Unitarians stand for. 

The headquarters house and its sur- 
roundings are in sad need of repair and 
equipment. The floors should be painted, 
the grounds beautified. Mr. Foglesong has 
made a complete report of these needs. 
He feels that an appropriation annually of 
$100 from the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, $100 from the Universalist Con- 
vention and $100 from the Meadville Con- 
ference would maintain our headquarters 
in a manner fitting to the great movements 
for which we stand. 

Universalist and Unitarian denomina- 
tions are in debt to Mr. and Mrs. Fogle- 
song. If it had not been for their initiative 
the headquarters would probably have 
been closed this past summer. 

Dilworth Lupton. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
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| THE GENERAL ALLIANCE REPORTER 


Alliance 


The intensive season of Alliance work 
is upon us. With the beginning of the 
calendar year we examine our standing as 
Alliance branches and our relation to the 
General Alliance and its interests. Let 
each branch as it sends in membership 
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Appeals 


dues to the treasurer, Miss Louise Brown, 
add some amount, large or small, for the 
appeals listed below. Choose one or 
more according to your interest or its 
need or send any undesignated offering. 
Any sum is welcomed gratefully. 


Marion P. Walkley, Chairman, Committee on Appeals. 


Denominational 


Aid for Ministerial Students............ 


Bronx Free Fellowship 
Meadville (President’s Emergency Fund) 


Ministers’ Widows and Dependent Daughters... . 


Pacific School for the Ministry 
Proctor Academy 
Star Island Renovation 


International 
Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia 
Hungary 
India 


Young People’s Religious Union......... 


Amount of Amount Balance 

Appeal Received Due 

Beer $ 500 $ 44.00 $456.00 
BW fo 1,000 211.00 789.00 
ie 250 30.50 219.50 
500 237.00 263.00 

Pte Ae 250 22.50 QeOO 
ROP x 500 272.00 228.00 
Mis 300 66.00 234.00 
: ree 500 87.00 413.00 
hagas 300 20.00 280.00 
Pee he 500 34.00 466.00 
i entie 500 68.75 A31.25 
pape ce, 450 20.20 429.80 


Contributions should be sent to Miss Louise Brown, treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


General Alliance Executive Board Meets 


The January meeting of the executive 
board of the General Alliance was held in 
the Fifield Memorial Room, Unitarian 
Building, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
on Friday, January 12, with the president in 
the chair. Thirty-six board and committee 
members were present; also as guests, Mrs. 
C.F. Clark and Mrs. William Rice of Fran- 
cestown, N. H., Mrs. M. G. Gilmore and 
Mrs. F. W. Stone of Somerville, Mass., and 
Mrs. J. C. E. Restall of Chelsea, Mass. 

The treasurer’s statement was received. 

Names have been placed In Memoriam 
by four Massachusetts Alliance branches: 
Mrs. Emma F. Backup by Roxbury; Mrs. 
Abraham Byfield by Channing Church, 
Newton; Mrs. Sarah Pushaw by Canton; 
Mrs. James P. Tolman by West Newton. 

Since the last meeting the president’s 
speaking engagements have been at 
Holyoke, Somerville, Salem, a joint meet- 
ing of First and Second Churches, West 
Roxbury, Evening branch, Quincy, Groton, 
Lincoln, and Newton Centre, Mass. Mrs. 
Rees also gave an address at the Post Office 
Mission conference, and attended the 
meeting of the Greater Boston Federation 
of Churches. 

During the month there were 274 visitors 
at headquarters. 

Standing committees reporting through 
the chairmen were: International Work, 
Friendly Links, and Junior Work. Three 
new junior branches have been organized 
in Massachusetts: at Holyoke, Channing 


Church, Newton, and Junior Workers at 
Quincy. 

Miss Louise Brown gave an interesting 
account of her Pacific Coast trip, when she 
visited forty Alliance branches in eight 
states and Canada. 

Three Massachusetts directors reported 
in person: Mrs. R. Gordon Scott, Miss 
Evelyn Sears, and Mrs. G. F. Smith. The 
reports from Southern States, East, and 
West, were read by Miss Helen W. Green- 
wood. 

Miss Edith L. Jones was again appointed 
General Alliance representative on the 
board of the Greater Boston Federation of 
Churches. 

The secretary was instructed to send a 
message of congratulation to Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick W. Wood of Baltimore, who are 
this month celebrating their golden wed- 
ding anniversary. Mrs. Wood, a former 
director for Maryland, is a member of the 
committee on finance. 

The urgent need of Proctor Academy for 
additionai: funds was brought to the at- 
tention of the board and directors were 
asked to stress the fact that those inter- 
ested should make their contributions 
quickly. 

Miss Sara Comins, representing the 
Massachusetts Committee for Peace Ac- 
tion, called attention of the board to a 
petition of the League of Nations Asso- 
ciation. This petition is being circulated 
throughout the country, and it is the hope 
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of this Association to present to the United 
State Government a million names further- 
ing our entrance into the League of Na- 
tions. 

At the request of the Joint Student 
Committee, Miss Sears suggested that a 
representative of the Universalist denomi- 
nation be invited to serve on this commit- 
tee. This received the approval of the 
board. 

The president announced as the com- 
mittee on manual: Mrs. Charles P. Dillaby 
and Miss Lottie M. Allen. 

It was voted to send a message of sym- 
pathy to Mrs. Henry A. Macgowan in the 
death of her husband. 

The secretary presented the resignation 
of Mrs. Frank S. Elliott as Massachusetts 
director; also as chairman of the committee 
on social service. Mrs. Elliott is now a 
resident of Ohio. The resignations were 
accepted with regret. 

Mrs. John C. E. Restall, president of 
the Woman’s Universalist Missionary So- 
ciety of Massachusetts, was introduced to 
the board and spoke briefly. 

Mrs. Rees also introduced Mrs. John W. 
Root, new Massachusetts director, and 
Mrs. Richard Y. FitzGerald, recently 
elected chairman of the committee on pro- 


grams. 
* OX 


EVENING ALLIANCE GROUPS 


It is gratifying to note the interest of 
many liberal women in the work of the 
General Alliance. 
to meet in the afternoon, consequently 
groups are formed holding their meetings 
in the evening. 

These groups may be independent, con- 
forming their organization to the by-laws 
of the General Alliance of Unitarian and 
Other Liberal Christian Women. 
times there is an afternoon and evening 
group in the same church. Thus the 
friendly spirit and the efficient work of 
each is promoted. There are thirty-seven 
branches of the Evening Alliance, aggre- 
gating a total membership of 1,075. Pro- 
grams are conducted in various ways. All 
are doing work in some of the committees 
listed in the manual. 

The latest branch formed is in Sanford, 
Me. 
and give promise of enthusiastic work. 

Is not here an opportunity to know bet- 
ter the work of this great liberal faith of 
ours? Is not here an opportunity to be- 
come better acquainted with those who 
serve and with those whom we may serve? 
“In Union there is Strength.” Every Al- 
liance member strengthens our national 
organization. We need the inspiration 
and the vision which come by working 
together! 


Many of the evening groups are com- | 


Often it is not possible — 


Some- — 


Others are thinking of organizing 


e | must come and help mend the roads. 
| was the duty of each parish to keep its 
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} posed of professional women—many are 
actively engaged in the every-day work of 
j the world. How great a contribution may 
be given and received if this membership 


.) is active, alert and proves faithful to its 


} trust. 

a Two hundred years ago or more, there 
existed in England the office of Parish 

|) Road Surveyor. A notice was given in 

) church, stating that the village people 

It 


roads in order. The people were obliged 
to give six days labor each year for this 
purpose. These were called the King’s 


i Highway men. They built the road for the 


king. 
May we not be road builders along life’s 
highway? Shall it not be our privilege in 


if this our age and time to help build wisely 


| the great highway? 

It is the purpose and earnest desire of 
| the Evening Groups to follow those who 
& have led the way. 

Edith L. Jones, Chairman, 
Committee on Evening Alliance. 
' BOSTON EVENING GROUPS 
HOLD UNION MEETING 


The third union meeting of the Evening 
% Groups of Boston, Mass., was held at the 
8 parish house of the Old South Church on 
December 5, 1983. 

Eleven groups were represented, com- 


. | pared with four with which this movement 


started. The continuing chairman for 
1934 is Miss Cossey, president of the Eve- 
) ning Auxiliary of Trinity Church. 

. The beautiful Mary Norton Hall fur- 
si) nished the background for a grand march 
®) with frequent change of partners; then a 
' earol, and a welcome trom Miss MacLean, 
which came straight from her heart. 

A summary of the activities of the 
various groups, given by Miss Crossey of 
Trinity, furnished much food for thought. 
A tremendous amount of real work is being 
done beside the close contacts with mem- 
bers which some succeed so well in keeping. 

It was a surprise and infinite pleasure to 
have Mrs. Thomas G. Rees present. She 
was asked to speak and she told of the joy 
that she has in Evening Groups. 

On adjournment to Gordon Chapel, Dr. 
Russell Henry Stafford welcomed the group 
and introduced the speaker, Dr. John 
Howland Lathrop, minister of the Church 
of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y., whose 
forward-marching words on the pioneer 
spirit in life were well received. 
ok * 


VALUE OF A POSTAGE STAMP 


“Who can tell? A little elderly lady, in- 
capacitated for other Alliance work, wrote 
friendly kindly letters, telling simple 
every-day events of her life but, to the 
Friendly Links who were privileged to re- 
ceive her letters, they were the means of 
forming real friendships. ‘Going abroad?’ 
said one friend to another. ‘Do call on my 
Link who lives in the town where you will 
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visit.’ Two Links living far apart, thus in- 
creased the interest and understanding of 
another, by the personal contact from a 
foreign shore.”” A member of our commit- 
tee commented thus. We had just re- 
ceived the sad news that the “‘little elderly 
lady’’ would never write any more letters. 
She was Mrs, Anna L. Newcomb, a mem- 
ber of this committee. We hold her name 
in loving remembrance. Another, whose 
passing has already been noted in these 
columns, Dr. Marmora DeVoe Moody, was 
a pioneer in our work. We miss her in- 
terest and help as a branch chairman. 

During last season 370 names were sent 
to us for linking. Among these people 
were Alliance officers, busy mothers and 
elderly members, also business and pro- 
fessional members of Evening branches. 
One hundred and fifty-seven of the ones 
linked were girls belonging to Junior Al- 
lianees, church schools or Young People’s 
Religious Union groups. Young people 
often become deeply interested in church 
and Alliance work through a Friendly Link. 

At a conference of Friendly Links held 
recently, Mrs. Thomas G. Rees gave an 
inspiring talk in which she stressed the im- 
portance of small things, such as the act of 
writing a letter, and emphasized how far 
reaching in its effect it may be. Miss 
Mabel Potter gave an interesting account 
of a week spent in Leeds, England, where 
her Link lives. This Link and others who 
have American Friendly Links planned 
something for her enjoyment each day. 
One of these soon after wrote the follow- 
ing: “It is a sort of ‘ships that pass in the 
night’ experience, but I believe it has made 
a strong impression.” 

All such experiences help to carry out the 
purpose of our work, which is to increase 
friendliness, understanding and good will 
between Unitarians living far apart through 
personal correspondence. 

The slogan ‘‘Buy more” is often heard. 
We would make ours, Buy more postage 
stamps and use them on letters to Friendly 
Links. We will furnish the names. 

Alzaleen M. Loring, Chairman, 
Committee on Friendly Links. 
* ES 


PROGRAM IN JAMAICA PLAIN 


An excellent program for 1933-1934 has 
been arranged for the Alliance ot the Uni- 
tarian Church in Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
‘The general topic is ““The Church and the 
State.” Speakers and sub-topics are as 
follows: 

November 1—‘‘Our Church and the 
Community.” Frederick J. Soule of Nor- 
folk House Center; Miss Dorothy Roberts 
of the Family Welfare Society; Miss Ger- 
trude Peabody of the Household Nursing 
Association. 


December 6—~‘‘God as King.”’ Religion 


and the State among the Hebrews. Dr. 
Thomas H. Billings. 
January 3-—‘‘The King as God.” Re- 


ligion and the State in the Greco-Roman 
World. Dr. Thomas H. Billings. 


February 7—‘‘The City of God.” Re- 
ligion and the State in Medieval Europe. 
Dr. Thomas H. Billings. 

March 7—‘‘The Bible Commonwealth.”’ 
Religion and the State among the Puritans. 
Dr. Thomas H. Billings. 

April 4—“The Church Facing the Fu- 
ture.” Dr. Charles E. Park. 

All persons interested are cordially in- 
vited to attend. 

The business meetings begin at 11 a.m. 
and are followed at 11.30 by the speaking 
and by a luncheon, for which a charge of 
fifty cents is made to non-members. The 
meetings are at the Parish House, 6 Eliot 
Street. 


* * 


FEBRUARY ALLIANCE DATES 


Friday, February 2. Cheerful Letter 
Conference, 10.30 a. m., in Eliot Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Monday, February 5. Monday Con- 
ference of Alliance branches, 10.30 a. m., 
Edward fverett Hale Chapel, First 
Church, 64 Marlboro Street, Boston. Con- 
ference: Post Office Mission, leader, Mrs. 
George B. Dewson. Address: “‘The Chal- 
lenge of Our World,” Miss Katharine Van 
Etten Lyford, executive secretary of the 
Massachusetts Civic League. The presid- 
ing officer will be’Mrs. R. Gordon Scott, a 
director of the General Alliance. 

Thursday, February &. Worcester 
League, First Parish Church, Fitchburg, 
Mass. The morning speaker will be Miss 
Katharine Van Etten Lyford. Her sub- 
ject will be ‘‘Some Pending Bills Before 
the Massachusetts Legislature.’ This will 
be followed by a question period. There 
will be a box luncheon. The afternoon 
speaker will be Dr. Charles E. Park, minis- 
ter of the First Church in Boston, Mass. 

Friday, February 16. Post Office Mis- 
sion Conference, 11 a. m., in Eliot Hall, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. Speaker: Dr. 
Maxwell Savage, minister of the First 


Unitarian Church, Worcester, Mass. 
% * 
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OFFICERS OF NEW BRANCHES 


Women’s Alliance, Church of the 
Brotherhood, Chicago, [Ill.: President, 
Mrs. Harry E. Minters, 6219 North Her- 
mitage Avenue; Secretary, Mrs. Charles 
G. Nelson, 53825 Patterson Avenue; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. E. D. Bernston, 4410 Armitage 
Avenue. 

Evening Alliance, Sanford, Me.: Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Robley C. Wilson, 31 Winters 
Street; Secretary, Mrs. Wilfred McNeil, Mt. 
Hope; Treasurer, Mrs. Lawrence C. Allen, 
227 Main Street. 


* * 


ALLIANCE ANNUAL MEETING 

Begin now to plan for Anniversary Week. 
The annual meeting of the General Alliance 
will be held on Wednesday, May 23. The 
program will be an excellent one. ‘Tre- 
mont Temple should be filled. It will be 
if every Alliance member will reserve the 
date, and endeavor to interest other mem- 
bers. 
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Metropolitan Conference Celebrates 
Emancipation Proclamation Anniversary 


A celebration of the seventy-first an- 
niversary of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion gave unique distinction to a program 
already successful when the Metropolitan 
Conference of Free Churches met in the 
beautiful All Souls’ Unitarian Church of 
New York City, January 7. 

Opening devotions were conducted by 
Rev. Dale DeWitt of Hollis, L. I., who had 
prepared a ritual for the occasion. Joseph 
Allen, of White Plains, N. Y., presented 
two significant reports, one for the com- 
mittee on services, which is trying to solve 
the problem of the service of worship in 
our churches, and the other for the com- 
mittee on pensions, in which he outlined 
the proposed reorganization of our pension 
system. Rev. Leon R. Land of the Bronx 
Free Iellowship reported that its budget 
had been balanced and that it was going 
forward with hope on the reduced budget 
for the new year. Although some activi- 
ties have had to be curtailed it is hoped the 
general work of the Fellowship will not 
suffer. 

The officers of the conference, in ac- 
cordance with precedent, were re-elected 
for a second year. They are: President, 
Robert F. Duncan; vice-presidents, Mrs. 
William I.. Voigt, Mrs. Edgar S. Wiers, 
Miss Helen Russell and Lester G. Budlong; 
secretary, W.Saxton Seward; and treasurer, 
Robert N. Thompson. 

The address of the afternoon was by 
Professor Laurens H. Seelye of the Ameri- 
can College, Beirut, who spoke most enter- 
tainingly of the varied problems which 
arise in the Near East from the presence 
there of French mandates, English man- 
dates, Jewish settlers, Arabic natives. He 
assured his hearers that the East wanted 
Western culture, but was determined to 
accept it only on its own terms. The 
American College at Beirut, although dis- 
tinctively religious, is non-sectarian, and 
accepts Moslems, Jews and Christians on 
equal terms. 

The roll call showed that most of the 
churches of the conference were repre- 
sented, in spite of the severe storm raging 
at the time. 

The evening service was in celebration 
of the seventy-first anniversary of the 
Emancipation Proclamation. Dr. Minot 
Simons presided, conducted a short de- 
votional service, and introduced the guest 
of honor, Rev. Emanuel M. Brown of the 
Street Manual Training School in Ala- 
bama, who discussed at length the problems 
of race relations in the South and showed 
how his school was attempting to solve 
these problems with considerable success. 

He was followed by Dr. John H. Finley, 
associate editor of The New York Times, 
who spoke most delightfully of things sug- 
gested by the Emancipation Proclamation. 
He particularly mentioned the achieve- 


ments of colored people in various walks of 
life and stressed the fact that the only 
man living who has actually stood on the 
North Pole is Matthew Henson, a Negro. 

The last speaker of the evening was Dr. 
William Pickens, field secretary of the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, who, though the hour 
was late, held the close attention of the 
audience in his inimitable portrayal of 
his race. Possessed of a keen sense of 
humor and oratorical ability, he told ot 
the achievements of the colored people. 
Perhaps his most telling point was that it 
was no disgrace to be descended from slave 
ancestors, but it was some disgrace to be 
descended from those who had held slaves. 
The evening was interspersed with de- 
lightful musie by colored artists. The 
choir from the Salem African Methodist 
piscopal church sang Negro spirituals. 
A soprano and tenor sang with the tradi- 
tional skill of Negro singers under the 
musical direction of Dr. Augustus Granville 
Dill of the Community Church. 

Edwin Fairley. 


* * 


PAUL ELMER MORE TO LECTURE 


A series of eight Lowell Institute lectures 
on ‘‘The Skeptical Approach to Religion’’ 
is to be given by the eminent classical 
humanist, Dr. Paul Elmer More, late lec- 
turer in Greek philosophy in Princeton 
University, at Huntington Hall, 491 Boyl- 
ston Street, Boston, Mass., February 5 to 
February 28, inclusive, Monday and 
Wednesday of each week, at 8 p.m. Tick- 
ets may be obtained, free of charge, by ap- 
plying by mail to the curator of the Lowell 
Institute, 491 Boylston Street, and en- 
closing one stamped, addressed envelope, 
for each ticket desired. 

Dr. More’s topics will be ‘‘Rationalism 
and Faith,’”’ “The Socratic Revolution,’ 
“Platonic Idealism,” ‘‘Platonic Teleol- 
ogy,” “The Illusions of Reason,” ‘‘The 
Evolution of Hebraism,’” “The Telos of 
Christianity,” “The Gift of Hope.” 


* 


KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 


Dr. Rex 8. Clement will preach at King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass., noon _ services 
Tuesday-Friday, January 30-31, Feb. 1-2. 
Dr. Clement is the minister of the Church 
of the Covenant, Boston, recently formed 
by the merging of the Central Church with 
the First Presbyterian Church of Boston. 

ok * 

Cincinnati, Ohio. — The following 
members of St. John’s Unitarian Church 
have recently been elected to the church 
council: Fred Dethlefs, Ernst Fendrich, 
Louis Giehl, George Hanhnle, Louis J. 
Hauck, Albert Heidt, Albert Leeker, H. 
William Meier, George A. Muenzenmaier, 
George Schraffenberger. 


Three Generations 
Son of Rev. David Rhys Williams de- 


livers sermon; his father and 
grandfather conduct servic? 


Three generations of the Williams family 
occupied the pulpit of the First Unitarian 
Church, Rochester, N. Y., in a service of 
impressive beauty, December 31, 1933. 

Rev. David T. Williams, 82, of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, the grandfather, pronounced 
the benediction. Rev. David Rhys Wil- 
liams, resident minister of the church, the 
father, led the preliminary service. On 
the son, nineteen-year-old George P. 
Williams, fell the task of preaching the 
day’s sermon. It was the first sermon 
which young Mr. Williams had ever 
preached, delivered with zeal and direct- 
ness. In the opinion of members of his 
family it marks his decision to join the 
Christian ministry in which four genera- 
tions of the Williams family have given 
service. 

Mr. Williams, a sophomore student at 
St. Lawrence College, chose to speak of 
humanism. 

“The realization of the great problem 
which confronts humanity gives me a pur- 
pose in life. It awakens in me a sense of 
obligation to society and makes me eager 
to get into the van of struggling humanity. 

“As I look into the future, I am inspirited 
by the infinite possibilities of the develop- 
ment of humanity. If born without a soul, 
man will forge one. He will create im- 
mortality, disengaging himself from the 
very inertness out of which he has de- 
veloped. 

‘Whether or not there be a God of the 
cosmos, there will be a God of humanity, 
just as there has always been a God of 
humanity. God is man’s noblest concept. 
It has been something objective about 
which to center his deeper aspirations. 
From time to time, he has been able to 
rise up and fill the concept with new mean- 
ing or clothe it with new beauty. The 
concept has collected meaning from all 
races, climes, and times and will go on for- 
ever and expand as long as man advances. 

“Just as the wandering Hebrews slowly 
built up their concept of Jehovah, as the 
guiding force of their nation, and spread 
his realm over whatever lands they so- 
journed in, so will humanity ever fashion 
its God, the tremulous embodiment of its 
highest aspirations; and I can envision 
this spirit emanating from the earth and 
one day pervading the cold blackness of 
outer space.” 

Mr. Williams’s great grandfather, Rev. 
William Rhys, preached in his native 
Wales. The grandfather, Rev. David T. 
Williams, was a Congregational minister 
for some fifty-one years and is now retired. 
He never attempted to influence his sons 
to the ministry, but did invite them to 
share his pulpit as each grew to manhood. 
It was as one extending the same courtesy 
that Rev. David Rhys Williams invited his 
son to preach. 
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Young People’s Week 


February 4-10 

With the announcement that Greater 
Boston young people have secured the 
use of the Repertory Theater for the pro- 
duction of Fred Ballard’s play “Ladies of 
the Jury,’ on the evenings of February 
9-10, once again National Young Peo- 
ple’s Week is well under way. Plans and 


| preparations for celebrating the week of 


February 4-10 are far more extensive than 


. they have been for a great many years, 


the reason being two-fold. 

This year has been chosen as the most 
propitious time for a reunion of all the 
Y. P. R. U.ers who have ever lent their 


. f support and interest to this greatest of all 
B} Y. P. R. U. traditions. 
_ enthusiasm of such a large group of friends 


The backing and 


and guiding spirits guarantees success in 
any endeavor. 

Arthur W. Olsen, present minister of 
the First Parish Church, Billerica, Mass., 
is general chairman for the country’s ob- 


' servance of the week. With him, in na- 
) tional capacities, are Wayne Henry La- 
‘| tham, who is marshaling the many young 


people to occupy pulpits throughout the 
country on Young People’s Sunday, Mrs. 
Harriet Knowlton Ranney, chairman of 
the National Social Affairs Committee, 
who is stimulating interest in dances and 
plays in the many young people’s societies; 
Miss Caroline Drisko, chairman of pub- 
licity, John Brigham, national treasurer for 


_ the week, and lastly, a committee of three 
_ in charge of special collections, Miss Faus- 


tina Wade, Miss Ruth M. Twiss and Ed- 
ward P. Furber. In addition to taking 
charge of contributions from life members 
of the Y. P. R. U. and friends, the com- 
mittee of special collections is carrying out 
a program which aims to raise $1,000 as an 
alumni gift to the Y. P. R. U., by approach- 
ing at least a thousand “old-timers’’ for 
a contribution of one dollar each. 

Locally, the Repertory production of 
the Young People’s Week play is para- 
mount in interest. Theodore Packard, 
who has written and produced plays at the 
Tufts College dramatic society, is chair- 
man of the group in charge of ‘‘Ladies of 
the Jury.” He is assisted by Miss Alice 
Wood, Loring Collier and Miss Jeannette 
Lithgow on the dramatic committee. 
Warren Witherell of Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
is business manager, supervising the many 
managerial committees that are striving to 
perfect the production details of the play. 
C. Melville Chase, Jr., of Dorchester, 
Mass., Miss Priscilla Sawyer of Woburn, 
Mass., Donald Brookfield of Canton, 
Mass., and Warren S. Warner of Framing- 
ham are sales managers, carrying out an 
extensive publicity and subscription plan. 

Miss Elizabeth M. Johnson of Milton, 
Mass., and Robert Lawson of Beverly, 
Mass., are arranging theater programs, 
and the Misses Martha Swift of Chestnut 
Hill, Mass., and Miss Mary Sharples of 


_. Cambridge, Mass., are recording the names 


. 
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of a long list of patronesses glad to lend 
their names and support to the under- 
taking. 

A cast of more than twenty actors, 
culled from the Y. P. R. U. ranks of ama- 
teur and semi-professional talent, are re- 
hearsing steadily, under the direction of 
Leslie Carey, a member of the English 
Department at the Medford High School. 
Mr. Carey’s reputation for directing plays 
in and around Greater Boston is of many 
years standing. The selection of Bal- 
lard’s play, of the unusually talented cast 
now at work, and of Mr. Cary, combine 
to guarantee a production worthy of note. 

In other communities dramatics are be- 
ing planned to occupy the same two eve- 
nings of the week. The Metropolitan 
Federation of New York, under the presi- 
dency of Asa L. Starkweather, is sponsoring 
its annual Little Theater Tournament, a 
tradition that has been carried on for the 
past ten years. The Chicago young people, 
guided by Robert Storer, field secretary 
of the Y. P. R. U., are also planning a 
dramatic performance to culminate the 
week’s program. 

A great many young people who are not 
taking active part in the dramatic or com- 
mittee work of the play, are lending support 
by organizing theater parties to attend 
one of the productions. Alliance groups in 
the same way are demonstrating their 
loyal support of this young people’s activ- 
ity which is nation-wide in scope . 


* * 


MR. HASKELL AT DANVERS 

Wayne Haskeil, who is filling the pulpit 
of the First Community Church in Dan- 
vers, Mass., has had considerable ex- 
perience as director of religious education 
in three Congregational churches and one 
Universalist, and as assistant pastor of 
St. John’s Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Davenport, lowa. He was licensed to 
preach by the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention in 1931. He is a graduate of 
Boston University, from which he holds 
also the degree of master of arts in educa~ 
tion, and where he pursued graduate work 
in religious education and is now studying 
in the School of Theology. He was one- 
time instructor in psychology and educa- 
tion in the Emerson College of Oratory. 

* * 


Templeton, Mass.—The First Parish 
was well represented at its annual meeting 
held January 8. These officers were chosen 
for the coming year: Member of parish 
committee for three years, Marion S. 
Greenwood; treasurer, George S. Stone; 
clerk, Mary L. Baker; auditors, Lucius 
Greenwood and Jay A. Stanley. Thanks 
to the help of the Alliance, the parish was 
able to balance its books for the year 1933 
and start 1934 with a small balance. It 
was voted to adopt the envelope system of 
raising money to finance the church, and 
a finance committee was chosen, consisting 
of Annie C. Hill, Dr. Leonard B. Thomp- 
son and Oscar B. Nyman. 


IRVING W. STULTZ ORDAINED 


Irving Washburn Stultz was ordained 
and installed as the minister of the Chan- 
ning Church, Dorchester, Mass., Decem- 
ber 31, 1933. 

The invocation was given by Rev. Carl 
Albert Seaward, minister of Christ Church, 
Dorchester. Rev. Adelbert J. Hudson of 
the First Parish Church, Dorchester, read 
from the scriptures and led in the recital 
of the Lord’s Prayer. The prayer of or- 
dination was given by Rev. Newell Carroll 
Maynard, professor of English at Tufts 
College. 

The invitation from the Channing 
Church was extended by the president, 
Frank Edward Horton. Rev. Dan Hunt- 
ington Fenn, minister of the First Parish, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass., delivered the charge 
to the minister, and Rev. Abbot Peterson, 
Jr., minister of the New North Church, 
Hingham, Mass., delivered the charge to 
the congregation. Greetings were ex- 
tended by Dr. Charles R. Joy, administra- 
tive vice-president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, representing the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship, and by Henry Russell 
Scott, president of the Benevolent Fra- 
ternity of Churches. 

The sermon was delivered by Rev. Fred 
R. Lewis, minister of the First Parish, 
Beverly, Mass. Mr. Lewis discussed the 
meaning of religion and the ministry, and 
brought out the following points: Religion 
exposes a man to influences invisible and 
remote. It undertakes to stabilize a man’s 
life on the level of his best. While in the 
physical world we see the disease and then 
look for the cure, in the spiritual world it 
is the cure that reveals the disease. Re- 
ligion appeals to what is most chivalrous 
in man. 

“The minister of religion,” said Mr. 
Lewis, “would enter understandingly into 
the higher life of his fellow men. Here he 
takes rank with the artist, the musician, 
the teacher and the poet. 

“But see what is the major justification 
of the ministry,’ Mr. Lewis continued. 
“Dr. Fitz of the Harvard Medical School 
was the first to diagnose appendicitis, but 
he did not practice medicine or surgery. 
He did what was far more important, he 
taught class after class of medical students 
how to diagnose and remove the appendix. 
Thus did he multiply himself many fold. 
So too does the minister multiply himself 
by as many as he can influence. As Alice 
Freeman Palmer has put the strategic use 
of life, he ‘puts himself into people, who 
touch other people and they still others, so 
that his influence goes on forever.’ ”’ 


* * 


FORMS CHILD-STUDY GROUP 

Rev. Elbridge F. Stoneham, who is min- 
ister of the Church of the Unity in Win- 
chendon, Mass., and president of the Win- 
chendon Parent-Teacher Association, has 
organized a child-study group, to which 
church-school teachers are invited as we'll 
as regular members of the Association. 
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The Wayside 
Community Pulpit 


Children stand more 
in need of example 
than of 
criticism. 
Joseph Joubert. 


LS 


BRIDGEWATER LIBERALS 
PLAN LEAGUE INSTITUTE 


Congregational and Unitarian liberals of 
Bridgewater, Mass., are to unite for an 
institute of liberal religion to be held by 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League the week 
of January 28-February 4. 

The seven evening meetings are to be 
conducted in the Unitarian meetinghouse 
and are to be addressed by Dr. Dwight 
Bradley, minister of the First Church, 
Congregational, in Newton, Mass., a mem- 
ber of the Mission Brotherhood, associate 
professor of worship in Andover-Newton 
Theological School, and recently chosen 
president of the Greater Boston Federation 
of Churches. 

Sunday morning union services before 
and during the institute in the Congrega- 
tional Church supplement the evening 
service. The preacher January 21 was 
Rev. Adolph Rossbach, who has just been 
called to the Fourth Unitarian Church in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The next Sunday the 
pulpit will be filled by Dr. Frederick H. 
Page, president of the Massachusetts Con- 
gregational Conference and Missionary 
Society. Dean Vaughn Dabney of the An- 
dover-Newton Theological School will 
preach the final Sunday morning, Feb- 
ruary 4. 

Dr. Bradley will have the following 
topics for his evening addresses: ‘“‘What Is 
Liberal Religion?” ‘What Are the Main 
Needs of Today?” “Liberal Religion and 
the Intellectual Needs,” ‘‘Liberal Religion 
and the Esthetic Needs,” ‘Liberal Re- 
ligion and the Ethical Needs,’’ ‘Liberal 
Religion and the Spiritual Needs,” “A 
Practica! Program for the Liberal Fellow- 
ship.” 

Rey. Myron R. Bunnell and Rev. Wil- 
liam L. McKinney are ministers of the 
Congregational] and the Unitarian Church, 
respectively. 


LAWRENCE W. ABBOTT INSTALLED 


On December 29, when the thermometer 
registered 35 below zero, the installation 
service for Rev. Lawrence Wesley Abbott 
was held in the Universalist church. Rev. 
Will A. Kelley of All Souls’ Universalist 
Church of Oakland, Maine, gave the invo- 
cation. Rev. Harold C. Metzner, pastor 
of the local Methodist church, read the 
scripture. Donald E. Putnam, chairman 
of the Unitarian parish and representing 
both’ churches, extended the welcome from 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
Alf Souls’ Church, New York 
105 South Dearborn St. 


Chicago Berkeley 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


2416 Allston Way | 


Cooperates with | 


| 


| Unitarian. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 


versity of Chicago adds to the 


School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 
President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


THAT THE WORK MAY GO ON 


The balancing of the League’s severely trimmed 
budget for this year, the continuance of its educa- 
tional, character-building and church-strengthening 
work, is dependent on an early and generous re- 
sponse of its members to the appeal for special mem- 
berships, ranging from $1.00 to $500.00 and more. 
Send remittances or pledges of future payments to 

HENRY D. SHARPE, Treasurer. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Twenty-five Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 


Each subscription counts. If 


| you are not already a subscriber, please 


send in your order for a subscription to- — 
day. $8.00 per year. 


the united congregation, to which a reply 
was given by the minister-elect. Dr. 
Charles R. Joy, administrative vice-presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, gave the prayer of installation. 
President Franklin Johnson of Colby Col- 
lege brought the greetings of the college 
and spoke briefly on the relation of the 
college to the community and to the Water- 
ville churches. Rev. William A. Smith of 
the local Congregational church brought the 
greetings from the churches of the city. 
Leon O. Tebbetts, member of the Uni- 
versalist parish, and vice-president of the 
Maine Universalist Convention, and mem- 
ber of the Universalist General Convention 
board of trustees, brought the greetings for 
the State and General Universalist Con- 
ventions. He also read a telegram sent 
by the State Superintendent, Rev. Wil- 
liam Dawes Veazie, commending the 
church for its united action. Dr. Charles 
R. Joy then gave the greetings for the 
American Unitarian Association and also 
read a letter from Dr. George F. Patterson, 
secretary of the Unitarian fellowship com- 
mittee, commending the minister-elect 


to the trustees and the congregation. 

Following the installation service a re- 
ception was held in the Mabel Keyes Aver- 
ill parlors of the Universalist church for 
Mr. and Mrs. Abbott. In the receiving 
line were also Donald EK. Putnam, repre- 
senting the Unitarian church, Harry S. 
Vose for the Universalist church, Mrs. 
Ellen Grant for the Acadia Club, Mrs. F. E. 
Wheeler for the Ladies’ Aid, Miss Frances 
Bemis for the United Young People’s © 
League, Miss Lila Allen for the Unitarian 
Alliance, Miss Zaidee McFadden for the 
United church school, and Edgar J. 
Brown for the United Men’s Club. : 


x Ox 


BARNARD HOME ELECTION 


At the annual meeting of the Frances 
Merry Barnard Home for aged women, 
January 10, the following trustees were re- 
elected: Miss Anna Bancroft, Mrs. George 
R. Blinn, Lawrence F. Brown, Dr. Louis 
C. Cornish, Amos Little, Mrs. Forrester 
Macdonald, W. Forbes Robertson, treas- 
urer and clerk, Philip P. Sharples, presi- 
dent. 


j;/not by fear, but by public opinion. 


| state legislatures. 
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| NEW YORK LEAGUE HEARS 
FORMER GOVERNOR SWEET 


{| The New York League of Unitarian 
» Women held a joint meeting with the Uni- 
versalist Alliance at All Souls’ Church, 
+ Manhattan, January 5, the president, Mrs. 
) Edwin VanB. Knickerbocker, presiding. 
| Mrs. Knickerbocker greeted the Uni- 
sists, and Mrs. Harry Kussmaul, 
president of the Universalist Alliance, re- 
(sponded. Dr. Minot J. Simons, pastor, 
gave his usual gracious welcome to both 
+ organizations. 

Mrs. L. H. Fradkin spoke on ‘“‘A New 
Deal in International Relations.” Mrs. 
Fradkin is state chairman for the Commit- 
‘tee on International Cooperation of the 
» New Jersey League of Women Voters, and 
‘state chairman of the New Jersey Council 
‘ion International Relations. She was a 
‘delegate to the Disarmament Conference 
{)in 1982, and attended the World Economic 
1/Conference last summer. Mrs. Fradkin 
} pointed out that for the first time there is 
‘an effort to control competition—in arms, 
‘in trade, in finance—by cooperation, and 
‘not by military coercion; in other words, 
The 
+ keynote of her talk was that, looking back 
'}on what changes have been wrought in the 
£)past, nothing is impossible; and that, 
| thanks to a spiritual quality and the ability 
j\ to understand the other side, evidenced by 


fisome of our leaders, the nations are, very 


islowly, welding into some form of world 
state. 
| The second speaker was ex-Governor 
'Sweet of Colorado. Mr. Sweet’s topic 
'was ‘Women’s Part in the N. R. A.” 
i, Remarking that woman’s part is not very 
i different from man’s, the speaker went on 
to urge an understanding of the philosophy 
i underlying the N. R. A., saying that labels 
} are not important, and that we must keep 
a mental hospitality. If we would lead by 
| the light of reason, we must let our minds 
| be bold. 
| Mrs. Voigt, president of All Souls’ branch 
| Alliance, greeted those present, and the 
| meeting adjourned to a box luncheon in 
| the Fellowship Room. 


/- MINISTERIAL UNION TO MEET 


| The Unitarian Ministerial Union will 
'hold its regular monthly meeting at the 


| First Unitarian Church, West Newton, 


Mass., January 29, from 10.15 a. m. to 
3.30 p. m. The meeting will be opened 


| with a devotional period conducted by 


Rev. Herbert Hitchen. Following this 
_ will be an address by Leverett Saltonstall, 
| Speaker of the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives, on problems now pressing 
There will be oppor- 
tunity to discuss his address with him. 

At noon a fifty-cent lunch will be served 
at the church. There will be a business 
session from 1.30 p. m. to 2.30 p. m., at 
which time consideration will be given to 
- suggestions made by Rev. W. S. Nichols 
for a “Recovery Program for Unitarians.”’ 


At 2.30 p. m. Professor J. S. Bixler, Dr. 
W. W. Fenn’s successor at the Harvard 
Divinity School, will speak on ‘Theology 
and Preaching.”’ Discussion of Dr. Bix- 
ler’s address will conclude the meeting. 
NEW MEMBERS TO RECEIVE 
REGISTER SUBSCRIPTION 


The First Unitarian Society in Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., has voted as a permanent 
policy to send a one-dollar trial subscrip- 
tion of The Christian Register to every new 
member joining the church. The trustees 
of the church believe that it will benefit 
the church to haye the members informed 
in denominational matters and to have 
them read significant articles on religious, 
social and economic matters. 

CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS 
HEADS UNITARIAN CLUB 

Charles Francis Adams, Secretary of the 
Navy in President Hoover’s cabinet and 
eminent Unitarian layman, was elected 
president of the Unitarian Club of Boston, 
at its annual meeting, January 10. Mr. 
Adams had been the speaker at the Novem- 
ber meeting of the club. General Daniel 
Needham, commissioner of publicsafety for 
Massachusetts, was chosen a member of 
the Council. Other officers were re-elected: 
Professor LeBaron R. Briggs and Chief 
Justice Arthur P. Rugg, vice-presidents; 
Charles S. Bolster, secretary, and Arthur 
G. White, treasurer. Charles E. Fitz and 
Edward W. Raye are other additional 
members of the Council. 

Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, dean of the 
Tufts College School of Religion and leader 
of the Community Church in Boston, gave 
the address of the evening on ‘‘The Mission 
of the Free Church Fellowship.” He pre- 
sented a careful and thoughtful analysis of 
the genius and the possibilities of the new 
federation and made several concrete 
proposals for its work. The address will 
be published in an early issue of The 
Register. 

ok * 
PERSONALS 

The Young People’s Religious Union 
has received a gift of a replica of the chapel 
at Star Island. This was carved in soap- 
stone by Charles Wood, the father of Miss 
Pauline Wood, New England field secre- 
taryaol whe Ye bak. Us 


At the monthly meeting of the Women’s 
Alliance of the Unitarian Church of Lynn, 
Mass., on January 15, W. Forbes Robert- 
son, clerk of the Frances Merry Barnard 
Home, spoke to the members about the 
home’s origin and some of the pleasures and 
trials which are experienced in conducting 
this retreat for aged Unitarian women. 
He also outlined the plans for the future. 

* * 


Winchendon, Mass.--The Church of 
the Unity has just finished redecorating 
the parish house, partly damaged by fire 
last August. A rededication ceremony 
will be held February 7. 


SCITUATE CHURCH INSTALLS 
REV. ROBERT C. WITHINGTON 


The First Parish Church of Scituate, 
Mass., installed Rev. Robert C. Withing- 
ton as minister of the church, the thirty- 
fifth in the 300 years of its history, Jan- 
uary 7. 

The different portions of the service were 
taken as follows: Invocation, Rev. Agnes 
Cook; scripture reading, Rev. Alden Cook; 
installation service, led by Fred Water- 
man, chairman of the parish committee; 
prayer of installation, Rev. Ralph E. 
Bailey, minister of the First Parish in Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; charge to the minister, 
Rev. Samuel Dunham; charge to the con- 
gregation, Rev. Alfred J. Wilson of Nor- 
well, Mass.; welcome to the conference, 
Rev. G. Lewis Adamson of Kingston, 
Mass.; welcome to the community, Rev. 
Alan D. Creelman of the North Scituate 
Baptist Church; sermon, Dr. Charles R. 
Joy, administrative vice-president of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


oS 


CORRECTION 


Rey. Charles Graves, minister of the 
First Unitarian Congregational Society in 
Hartford, Conn., was the first Unitarian 
minister to preach on the Church of the Air 
radio program and not Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister of All Souls’ Church, New York, 
N. Y., as was erroneously reported in The 
Register of January 18. Mr. Graves was 
heard on April 10, 1932, on this program. 


* bs 


OBITUARY 


Crook.—On January 8, Ellen Crook, widow 
of the Rey. L. G. Harris Crook 
and late of Oxford, England, at 
Northampton, Mass., suddenly, 
after a year of failing health. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Walter Prichard Eaton is professor of 
drama at Yale University. 


Percy Gardner is General Counsel for the 
American Unitarian Association, a mem- 
ber of the Association’s finance com- 
mittee and a director. He is also a 
member of the Council of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League. 


Walter F. Greenman is a retired Uni- 
tarian minister. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
First Parish in Milton, Mass. 


Lyman V. Rutledge is minister of the 
First Parish in Dedham, Mass. 


F. Alden Shaw is a layman in the First 
Unitarian Church, Detroit, Mich., and 
is headmaster of the Detroit Country 
Day School. He is a great grandson of 
Linus Shaw, a Unitarian minister in 
Mendon, Mass., about 1840. 


Elizabeth Anne West is a junior in 
Southern Illinois State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Carbondale, Ill. She is society 
editor on the staff of the college paper. 
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Pleasantries 


A father said, ‘‘Now, son, start saving 


the pennies and put them in this yellow | 


box, and when you get five pennies give 
them to me and I’ll give you a nickel and 
you can put that in this blue box; then, 
when you get five nickels give them to me 
and I’ll give you a quarter and you can 
put it in this red box.”’ 

Seventeen years later the boy discovered 
that the red box was the gas-meter.—Lex- 
ington Herald. 

The blacksmith was instructing a novice 
in the way to treat a horseshoe. 


| 80th Street and Lexington Ave. 
| minister. 


*‘T’ll bring the shoe from the fire and lay | 


it on the anvil. When I nod my head you 
hit it with this hammer.” 

The apprentice did exactly as he was 
told, but he’ll never hit a blacksmith 
again!—Christian Science Monitor. 

* * 

It may be, as Prof. Irving Fisher, of rub- 
ber-dollar fame, says, that eleven college 
professors, two bankers and five foreign 
authorities are the only persons in the 
world who know the real meaning of 
money, but there are a good many others 
that know the real meaning of a lack of it. 
—Indianapolis News. 

* * 

A writer of book reviews for a New 
York paper remarks: “It is rare to meet in 
contemporary fiction a single character 
one would care to be found dead with.” 
We solemnly declare there is no character, 
in or out of fiction, that we would care to be 
found dead with.—Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle. 

* * 

“Well, old man, get through the hard 
times all right?” 

OD SORSOR 

“Still occupying that penthouse?” 

“Yes, I’ve managed somehow to keep a 
roof under my feet.””—Boston Transcript. 

* ok 

Angry Motorist: ‘Some of you pedes- 
trians walk along as if you owned the 
streets.” 

Irate Pedestrian: ‘Yes, and some of you 
motorists drive about as if you owned the 
ear!”’—The Mueller Record. 

* * 

Lee Shippey of the Los Angeles Times, 
has a headline, “How to tell ladies from 
men now that both wear pants.” 

That ought to be easy. 


The one that is listening is the man.— | 


Cincinnati Enquirer. 

“Among industries now operating under 
the NRA are viscose extrusion, transpa- 
rent materials converters, wooden insular | 
pins and fresh-water pearl buttons.”’ Why, | 
recovery’s in the bag.— Detroit News. 

Wife: ‘I can’t decide whether to go to a 
palmist or to a mind-reader.”’ 

Husband: “Go to a palmist. It’s ob- 


vious that you have a palm.”’—Judge. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.-~-King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Sts. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, minister. 
Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robinson, or- 
ganist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morning prayer 
with sermon by Mr. Perkins. 

Week-day Services, 12 Noon. Monday, organ re- 
cital by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday-Friday, Rev. Rex 8. 
Clement, Clurch of the Covenant, Boston. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
Dr. Minot Simons, 
Welcome to friends and visitors. Sun- 


day service, 11 a.m. Church School, 11 a.m. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 


Chicago, IIl., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 
day,lla.m. Station WBBM, 770 kilocycles 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Ernest M. White- 
smith, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church. 


Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
Station WDRC, 1830 kilocycles. 


Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sunday, 
6.30 p. m., Station KNX, 1050 kilocyeles. 


Kansas City, Mo., Rev. L. M. Birkhead, 


Wednesday, 3.45 p. m., Station WDAF, 


610 kilocyeles. 


Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Calde- 
cott, Sunday, 11 a. m., Thursday, 5.45 
p. m., Station KECA, 1430 kilocycles. 


Minneapolis, Minn., The First Uni- 
tarian Society, Dr. John H. Dietrich, 


Sunday, 10.45 a. m., Station WDGY, 1180 | 


kilocycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 


| kilocycles. 


Sioux City, Ia., Rev. Gordon Kent, 
Friday, 4.30 p. m., Station KSCJ, 1330 
kilocycles. 


Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Sunday, 2.15 p. m. Station WDAE, 


| 1220 kilocycles. 


Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. Sanford, 
Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDEV, 550 
kiloeycles. 


Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 


THE FINEST GIFT 
FOR FRIENDS 


All Styles, Sizes and Prices 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


Seven Thousand Dollars More 


PLEASE ACT PROMPTLY 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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MUST BE RECEIVED 


Before April 30th 


In Annual Contributions 
From Churches and Friends 
To Equal Last Year’s Gifts 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. _ 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY |} 


Send $3.00 for a gift subscription to 
The Register to be placed ina pub- 


lic library to meet just such needs. 


- | 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston ~, 
Incorporated 1892 | 

Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. jf 
FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 


Helps worthy, endorsed people in 
emergencies, cooperating with ex- | 
isting agencies. Gives Vacations and |} 
Convalescent Care to aged and sick, 
Maintains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by donations, 
subscriptions and income from Hale 
Endowment Fund. 

Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President . 
HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice-President ; 
REV. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-President _ 
ROBERT H. LOOMIS, Treasurer z 
MARY C. COBURN, Executive Secretary 


Wy 
ll Local and Suburban 


who are obliged to retrench writes, 
we quote: “With appreciation of 
all the worth-while features of The 
Register I shall have to content my- || 
self with its perusal at the library.” .. 


